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_ IS BAPTISM SYNCRETISTIC? 


By B. W. Bacon, Yale University 


“The baptism of John, was it from heaven or of men?” 
With this dilemma Jesus at Jerusalem puts to silence the 
emissaries of the Sanhedrin. The devout student of com- 
parative religion in our day would answer: ‘‘It was both. 
John’s baptism was not less divine if borrowed from some 
Jewish baptizing sect such as the Essenes and adapted to 
John’s reformatory use.’’ Surely this same answer would 
apply to Christian baptism as well. But we shall first be 
required to establish its real derivation. 

Baptism “‘into the name of the Lord Jesus”’ is almost co- 
eval with the Church—almost, but not quite. Of its extreme 
antiquity we have sufficient proof in its universality. For of 
all the innumerable sects into which the primitive Church 
has divided not one save the relatively modern Society of 
Friends has ever rejected it, and that only because of the 
rejection of all sacraments on principle. 

For sacraments derive from the Church. In the nature of 
the case they express the joint faith and feeling of a com- 
munity, not the spontaneous act of the individual. Even in 
the case of the Communion Supper Paul is our witness that 
Jesus employed an existent rite of Jewish religion (according 
to some reports the Passover sacred meal, according to older 
and more probable reports the Qiddush, or Preparation of 
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Passover, with its blessing, breaking and distribution of 
“‘bread’’—not mazzoth—washing of hands, and distribution 
of a “cup of blessing” by the head of the household) to 
symbolize his self-dedication on behalf of ‘“‘the many.” As 
a “last parable”’ the supper belongs to Jesus; it was a tryst 
not for this world, but for the world to come. The command 
“Do this in memory of me”’ appears to be Paul’s interpre- 
tative application; for the other reports do not contain it, 
and we have no reason to suppose that Jesus was aiming to 
separate out his present and future disciples from the body 
of their fellow-countrymen by means of a distinctive ritual. 
Here too, while the rite is unquestionably ‘‘from (a7é) the 
Lord,’”’ the use of it as a sacrament, and the significance 
attached to it as such, are probably from the Church. 

In the case of baptism this is much more indisputably the 
case. Jesus’ own baptism by the prophet-reformer whom he 
himself declared ‘‘more than a prophet”’ (as pointing to the 
open door of the Kingdom) and the “‘greatest born of women” 
is the very starting point of Gospel tradition. Jesus’ work 
began ‘‘after the baptism that John preached.”” But how did 
this rite become the Church’s sacrament of initiation? 

The Gospels are unanimous in claiming John’s baptism as 
‘from heaven”’ and as in a proleptic sense already Christian. 
John is understood to have been a heavenly forerunner of 
Jesus, divinely commissioned to perform the ablution in water 
upon penitent souls in token of an outpouring of “‘the Spirit” 
to be vouchsafed when Jesus shall have “‘ascended to the 
Father.’”’ In Mk. 1 : 8 this is explicitly stated to be the sig- 
nificance of John’s baptism, though the loss of the original 
ending of this Gospel deprives us of the report of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise. In Mt 3 Mk.’s story is repeated with 
significant changes. (1) An apology (vv. 14f) is offered for 
Jesus’ accepting a “‘baptism of repentance,”’ paralleled by 
similar apologies in uncanonical gospels; (2) the clause “‘unto 
forgiveness of sins” attached by Mk. to his characterization 
of John’s baptism is removed by Mt. and attached to his 
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account of the institution of the sacrament of the cup; (3) 
the ‘‘ Voice from heaven”’ of Mk. 1 : 11 announcing to Jesus 
the significance of the rite as an endowment of “‘the Spirit 
of adoption’’ becomes a proclamation to the bystanders. a 

Lk. 3 : 1-20 carries further the process of adoption of John 
into the Christian fold by defining more closely the nature 
of his ‘‘baptism of repentance unto remission of sin’’ and 
adding (3 : 18) that he ‘‘ preached the gospel”’ to the people. 

Jn. 1 : 19-34; 3: 5f., 22 ff. goes furthest in the direction 
set by Mk. and his satellites. The baptism of John is no 
longer even ‘‘unto repentance” much less ‘‘forgiveness of 
sin.” Only the ‘‘Lamb of God” whom it serves to identify, 
the ‘‘greater than John” who baptizes with the Spirit, can 
“‘remove the sin of the world.”” The baptism of water is totally 
devoid of any significance other than this pointing forward to 
Jesus. The Spirit, which after the resurrection he “‘ breathed 
upon’”’ the Apostles, becomes through their agency the ve- 
hicle of forgiveness and life. 

Thus all the Gospels agree in disconnecting John’s reform _ 
movement and its distinctive rite from those of pre-Christian 
baptizing sects and connecting it exclusively with Christian- 
ity. They agree in making John an advance agent of the - 
latter, and use various devices of apologetic to explain how | 
and why Jesus himself came to accept this baptism from 
John, the Greater from the Less. On the other hand they _ 
differ widely on the question how the Johannine rite came — 
to be adopted by the Church as its own fundamental sacra- _ 
ment, since only one (Mt. 28 : 19) records any command of 
his to this effect. Moreover all agree in ignoring any usage | 
of the kind, or recommendation of it to anyone during Jesus’ © 
known ministry. One gospel (Jn. 4 : 2) expressly denies that | 
Jesus personally employed the rite, while declaring that before — 
the imprisonment of John Jesus’ disciples had employed it. 
Concerning this use of baptism by Jesus’ disciples in Judea — 
before the beginning of the Galilean ministry (Jn. 3 : 22) the 
ancient Syrian commentator Aphrahat is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in affirming as the meaning that © 
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during all the time that he (Jesus) went about with his 
disciples they were baptized only with the baptism of 
the priestly law, with the baptism whereof John said, 
Repent of your sins (Hom. xii. 6). 

True, Jn. 3 : 22 involves a certain incongruity with the pre- 
ceding dialogue with Nicodemus on new birth ‘‘from water 
and the Spirit,’’ but the incongruity is only one of many, 
often and justly adduced, to prove that the section on temple 
and law as superseded by the gospel (2 : 12-3 : 21) is a later 
insertion interrupting the original connection of 2 : I-11 with 
3$:208. 

If, then, we return to the original question, ‘‘ When, Why, 
= How did the Church come to take over the Johannine 
rite?” it will be at once apparent that our Gospels furnish no 
satisfactory answer. 

1. In the first place, John’s baptism was in origin neither 
a symbolic anticipation of the Christian rite, nor was it (in 
the language of Aphrahat) ‘‘of the priestly law.’”’ It had 
nothing to do with the Levitical ablutions, and probably no 
-more to do with the so-called ‘‘proselyte’”’ baptism of the 

Synagogue, if that can be traced back to John’s time. Puri- 
fication from the (ritual) pollutions of idols for admission 
to the ranks of the ‘‘clean” race would have been a curious 
ritual to be adopted by the prophet who urged only moral 
7 with the cry “Think not to say to yourselves 
We are Abraham’s children.” 

John’s baptism had much to do with the ritual of the many 
baptizing sects who, as we now know, were resorting to this 
and other sacraments, thus superseding on various pretexts 

the inaccessible and often irreligious sacrificial worship of the 
temple, royal shrine of the Maccabean priest-kings and their 
unpopular successors the Sadducees. I am not declaring 
fay to have been an Essene, nor even a Hemero-baptist, 
known to the Clementina explicitly declared him to have been 
such. I merely insist on many grounds that John’s sym- 


like the anchorite Banus lauded by Josephus, though a sect 
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bolic practice was connected with his general purpose to pre- 
pare for Jehovah’s Coming by setting apart ‘‘a people pre- 
pared” by repentance (Lk. 1: 16f.). Because of this a 
ward look it could appeal to Jesus regardless of the question 
of his sinlessness which agitated the minds of later apologists; 
and because it had this significance of initiation into a ‘‘ peo- 
ple’’ set apart, it continued to serve as such for centuries to 
various bodies of so-called ‘disciples of John.”’ The pre- 
Christian sect known to our evangelists by this name had 
set fasts of their own and distinctive “ prayers’’ which they 
had been taught by John. They appear in all the Gospels, 
and even later in the Book of Acts, as not inconsiderable 
rivals to the Church. In the Clementina they are declared 
to ascribe only to John the title of Messiah, and in Mk. 6 : 14 
are already looking for his reappearance from heaven. 

Other points of resemblance to the liturgy of the many 
pre-Christian baptizing sects such as the Essenes are unnec- 
essary to prove our fundamental point that the baptism of 
John had already come to have sacramental significance in 
Gospel times. In the Clementina Christianity is aligned with 
the baptizing sects. James the Just, head of the apostolic 
body, argues against Caiaphas, chief priest of the Jews, that 
Jesus came in order that by the water of baptism he might 
extinguish the fires of sacrifice. This is a continuation of 
the motive of the Ebionite Ev. Hebr., or Ev. XII, which quotes 
the logion ‘‘ Unless ye cease from sacrificing, wrath shall not 
cease from you.”’ 

This polemic against the temple hierocracy argues more for 
Essenic connections on the part of the Ebionite sect than 
on the part of the Baptist, for long before the Christian era 
the Essenes had formed communities using sacramental im- 
mersion as their initiatory rite, followed, for adepts, by a 
sacramental repast of bread and salt, administered by priests 
with prayer and ritual. Among these and other pre-Christian 
“baptizers’”’ known both to Justin Martyr and Hegesippus 
the sacrament of baptism had been made a substitute for 
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sacrifice. Whatever the degree of dependence upon Essen- 
ism, Hemero-baptism, or that form of sacramentarian ablu- 
tion which Hegesippus designates Masbothean (i.e., ‘“bap- 
tizer’’), the baptism of John had this in common with them 
all: It was sacramental. It did ‘‘set apart.’”’ It marked 
separation from the unrepentant, unbelieving mass (Lk. 7 : 
29 f.) of temple and synagogue worshippers. Perhaps for this 
very reason Jesus, during his public ministry, neither incul- 
cated nor practised it. For all his wonderful tribute to John 
he had no wish to add to the number of “John’s disciples.” 
His effort was not to create or enlarge a new sect, but to win 
Israel as a whole to reconciliation with the Father. 

We have no need to place ourselves at the side of the Ebi- 
onite James of the Clementina, champion of the water of 
(Christian) baptism to replace the fire of sacrifice; but from 
’ foregoing it is clear that fundamentally the baptism of 


John was not, as our Gospels allege, a prophetic prolepsis of 
the Christian rite, but (so far as dependent at all) is to be 
classed with the various pre-Christian baptizing sects of Ju- 
daism. Justin, a native of Samaria, in enumerating the seven 
‘sects of pre-Christian Judaism aggregates all these into a 

single body of “‘baptizers’”’ (Bamriora:, Dial. Ixxx), Hegesip- 

pus, a native of Judea, using two different authorities in 
different passages, mentions the ‘‘Masbotheans”’ in both, 
- once among the seven sects of pre-Christian Judaism refuted 

by James the Just, later among the Samaritan sects which 
had given rise to the heresies of Simon Magus and his follow- 
ers. Epiphanius groups them with the former. 

The Masbotheans, as the name implies, were “ baptizers.”’ 
They seem to stand nearest to the modern sect of Nazoreans, 
who can be traced back at least to Manichean syncretism 
and who ascribe their baptism “in Jordan” to John. These 
Nazoreans are saturated with Samaritan Gnosticism showing 
bitter hostility to both Jews and Christians. Under the name 
of Mandeans, or followers of Manda d’Hayye (‘‘Gnosis of 
Life’’) their religious literature and its derivation are still in 
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violent dispute. At least they transmit beliefs and practices 
dating from pre-Christian times. Among these is certainly 
the Water-Life mythology and the sacraments dependent on 
it which strongly remind us of Essenism. That which con- 
nects them especially with the Masbotheans of Christian 
and pre-Christian times is their insistence on baptism in 
“living” (running) water, which they term masbuta, over 
against other forms, such as the Christian, which they de- 
spise and vilify under the term mamoditha as administered 
in ‘‘cut water. 

The question of the antiquity of Mandaism, its degree of 
indebtedness to Manichaism, Samaritan Gnosticism, and 
other forms of Oriental syncretism, is quite too complicated 
for present discussion. We are concerned only with the 
residual certainty that Judaism knew many baptizing sects 
before the time of John, and that the use of baptism as a 
sacrament uniting the adherents of a religious sect must be 
traced to these rather than to supernatural anticipation of 
the Christian rite, whether the taking over of the practice 
be attributed to John personally or to the body of his dis- 
ciples before or after his death. 

2. In the second place our Gospels are still more unreliable 
in the answers given to the question When, and Why, the 
Church took over the Johannine rite; for as to this they do 
not even agree. It is true that Mt. 28:19 interjects the 
clause ‘“‘ baptizing them into the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit’’ into the Apostolic Commission, which 
elsewhere (save in the spurious verse Mk. 16 : 16) contains 
no such direction, or even (as in Jn. 20: 21-23) directs 
forgiveness of sin and conveyance of the Spirit through the 
Apostles by means quite dissociated from baptism. 

The answer offered by Mt. 28 : 19; Mk. 16: 16 has some 
value as indicating the consciousness at this relatively late 
date that the Church’s employment of a rite not employed or 
commanded by Jesus during his ministry required some 
specific authorization. Otherwise converts might ask the 
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inconvenient question addressed to the Baptist in Jn. 1 : 25, 
To Mt. it seemed well, therefore, to include among the post 
mortem directions of the Lord, a command, however belated, 
that this sacrament of initiation should be applied to converts. 

But for many reasons it is impossible to accept Mt’s. 
answer. (a) Baptism in the apostolic age was never, so far 
as our records go, into the trinitarian Name, but always into 
the name of Jesus alone. Those who received it became men 
of (z.e. belonging to) Jesus. They gave him their loyal devo- 
tion and trusted him for their acceptance with God. This 
was to be “‘in’’ Christ. No other name, such as Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, could be considered (I. Cor. 1 : 12-15), 
(6) Paul’s explicit declaration that the rite did not belong to 
the apostolic Commission (‘‘Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel’’) makes it certain that the alleged 
command of Mt. 28:19 was to him completely unknown. 
Whether with Conybeare we regard the clause as a late inter- 
polation belonging to the period of the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, or with Riggenbach regard the clause as authentic but 
the Gospel as a whole later than the apostolic age, Gospel 
critics and students of the history of baptism alike are cer- 
tainly right in rejecting as quite unhistorical Mt.’s answer to 
the question. 

Mk.’s answer and Jn.’s may be classed together as funda- 
mentally identical, although it is developed at far greater 
length in Jn.; for, beyond all question, our fourth evangelist is 
specially concerned to place the baptism of John in right 
relation to Christianity, thus undermining the Gnostic bap- 
tizing sects of his own time, such as the Menandrians and 
the Elkesites. I have already explained the fundamental 
conception of Mk., misinterpreting as it does the earlier Q 
antithesis of the respective vocations of John and Jesus 
(Mk. 11 :1—19 = Lk. 7 : 18-35). To Mk. the baptism of 
John is indeed a “‘baptism of repentance unto forgiveness of 
sins,” but only by a prophetic prolepsis. The Baptist had 
no other message than to point forward to Jesus, the Greater 
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One, who will baptize (presumably those who by acceptance 

of John’s baptism or otherwise have shown repentance and 

faith) with the Spirit. The same explanation serves our fourth 
evangelist, except that John’s baptism is not related in any 

way to repentance, and that forgiveness and the gift of the 

Spirit are quite otherwise conveyed. Obviously we cannot 

resort to Mk. or Jn. for a historically correct answer to the : 
question: When and Why did the Church take over the rite + 
of initiation through baptism? 

There remains Lk., the “‘historian-evangelist.’’ We have 
the more reason to look for an adequate answer to the pages - 
of Lk. in that he devotes a long section of his Vorgeschichte 
to the antecedents and special vocation of the Baptist, a 
section reasonably regarded by many as drawn from tradi- ; 
tions transmitted by ‘‘the disciples of John.” In addition 
Lk.’s narration of the Founding of the Church (Acts 1-2) 
covers precisely that period in which the employment of 
baptism as a sacrament of initiation must necessarily have 
first occurred. Superficially Acts 1-8 seems indeed sent a 
continuous account of the beginnings of the Church, but 
under the critic’s microscope shows itself rather a conglom- - 
erate of more or less conflicting accounts of the origin of 
baptism. Hence more may be learned in answer to the ques. 
tion before us by reading between the lines of Acts 1-2 than 
has hitherto been suspected. I shall therefore devote the 
remainder of this article to the Lukan answer as conveyed 
principally in Acts 1-2. 

In these two opening chapters of Lk.’s account of the 
formation of the Christian brotherhood it is quite natural that 
he should place in the forefront of the narrative that endow- 
ment with the gifts of the Spirit which he repeatedly refers 
to as the distinctive mark of Christian baptism over against 
“the baptism of John.” Chapters 3-4 : 31 and 4 : 32-5: II 
further illustrate these ‘‘gifts."" Twice (Acts 1 : 5 and II : 16) 
he refers explicitly to a logion not elsewhere recorded: ‘‘ John 
baptized with water, but ye shall be suffused by Holy Spirit”’ 
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This logion surely represents an actual utterance of Jesus, 
perhaps in the connection of Lk. 12:11 f., because in Mk. 
1 : 8 the same logion has left its unmistakable impress. 

| The only surprising thing about Lk.’s story of the Pente- 
| costal outpouring and the mass-baptism of ‘‘about three 


thousand (!) souls”’ which he relates as taking place ‘‘in that 
day”’ is that he does not stop to supply an answer to the very 
aoa now before us: Why did the Church proceed to take 
over from the Baptist this initiatory rite which had never 
: been either practiced or commanded by Jesus, at least so far 
as Lk.’s story is concerned? The reason why Lk. regards 
explanation as unnecessary we have already made plain. 
To him, as Lk. 3 : 1-18 makes obvious, the explanation as- 
sumed by Mk. and Jn. is sufficient. John’s baptism was 
already Christian in all save the ‘gifts of the Spirit,’”’ to be 
supplied after Jesus should have “‘received (them) from the 
Father’’ (Acts 2:33). The rite was therefore from the 
beginning proleptically Christian, a prophetic form suggestive 
of the substance afterwards to be supplied. Unfortunately 
studies such as Reitzenstein’s Vorchristliche Taufe (1929) 
make this exclusively Christian appropriation of the great 
reformer’s sacrament wholly untenable. As we have seen, 
John’s disciples did not borrow from the Church. 

Lk. is an expert litterateur, an able and convinced apolo- 
gist-historian of the Church, but the superficial smoothness 
of his story does not altogether hide internal discrepancies; 
still less his contradiction of parallel records. On the one 
hand proofs are familiar that in Acts 1-5 Lk. has blended two 
or more accounts of the founding and first days of the Church, 
both of which are inconsistent with 6-8; for in 6-8 we are 
suddenly introduced to a new situation in which a body of 
Hellenistic Jews play the leading part, scattered by persecu- 
tion and spreading the gospel in foreign lands. On the other 
hand Lk. is proved guilty of serious omissions, (a) by parallels 
of equal or greater authority, (b) by his own implications. 
For example, the ‘‘turning again”’ of Simon Peter, which to 
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Paul is the starting-point of the resurrection faith, and is more 
or less clearly reflected in several passages of Mt., Mk., Jn. 21, 
and the Ev. Pir., is omitted by Lk. along with his cancellation 
of the entire episode of the flight of the disciples to Galilee, in 
spite of the fact that his own narrative makes reference to it 
both in prospect (Lk. 22:31f.), and in retrospect (Lk. 
24 : 34). 

The proofs of this apologetic recasting on Lk.’s part of the 
story of the beginnings of the Church, blending material from 
at least two sources which have Peter as the central figure, 
and excluding all mention of James the Just until his later 
unexplained appearance as head of the brotherhood (Acts 
12 :17;15 : 13 ff; 21 : 18), is too familiar to call for repetition. 
We only note at this point that Lk’s suppression of the appear- 
ance to James is strictly parallel to his suppression of the 
appearance to Peter, inasmuch as the Pauline reference in 
I Cor. 15 : 7, taken together with the full description in the 
Ebionite Ev. Hebr., where the institution of the sacrament of 
the “‘breaking of bread” places James (not Peter) in the 
position of head of the Church, securely establish the historic- 
ity of the event, while the subsequent references of Acts 
already cited furnish confirmation from Lk.’s own hand. We 
are therefore fully justified in maintaining that the extreme 
concentration of the entire story of the beginnings of the 
Church at Jerusalem round the sole person of Peter is due to 
special apologetic interest. The remaining traces in Paul and 
in various gospel narratives, canonical and uncanonical, amply 
prove Lk.’s omission of (a) the flight to Galilee, (b) the appear- 
ances (probably in Galilee) mentioned by Paul in I. Cor. 
15: 5-7, (c) the share of a large Jerusalem contingent in- 
cluding an important Hellenistic element (Acts 6-8), in 
instituting the ‘‘fellowship”’ described in 2 : 42, a fellowship 
equipped like an Essene brotherhood with sacraments of 
baptism and ‘breaking of bread,” a liturgy of “‘prayers,”’ 
and even (verse 44) an Essenic community of goods. 

In a little volume entitled The Founding of the Church 
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(1909) I have devoted the final chapter entitled ‘“‘ Baptism 
and the Breaking of Bread’”’ (Ch. IV pp. 64-90) to the question 
now before us. At greater length in the last chapter of my 
Story of Jesus and Beginnings of the Church (1927) I have 
endeavored to further the question by considering also (pp. 
300-306) the remaining traces of the Ebionite, or Jacobean 
tradition, which takes up the resurrection story at the point 
where Jesus’ promise to the Twelve to ‘“‘go before them into 
Galilee’”’ (Mk. 14 : 28) leaves it, and proceeds to relate how 


After the Lord had given the winding-sheet to the servant 
of the high priest he went (vif) to James and appeared 
to him; for James had sworn that he would not eat 
bread from that hour when the Lord had drunk the cup 
(text ‘‘he had drunk the Lord’s cup”’) until he should 
behold him rising from among the dead. 


The Ebionite evangelist makes the appearance to James the 
Lord’s brother take precedence even over that to Peter, and 
in what follows shows the object in view to be the institution 
of the sacrament of the “‘ breaking of bread”’ after the fast in 
commemoration of the Lord’s death. After a few further 
words the evangelist continued 

Bring a table and bread, said the Lord, adding, 


He took the bread and blessed and brake it and gave to 
James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy 
bread, for the Son of Man is risen from among the dead. 


In the church of Jerusalem early in the second century the 
story of the resurrection and founding of the Church gave 
the primacy to James. The Lord’s brother is apparently 
(ivit) conceived as still resident in Nazareth, the disciples 
scattered to their homes in Galilee in helpless despair (Ev. Pir. 
and Jn. 21:1 ff.). James has heard the tragic story of the 
cross, but shows sublime faith in refusing to eat (aetiology of 
the Good Friday fast) until vouchsafed the appearance 
attested by Paul (I Cor. 15:7). This reward of faith sur- 
passing Peter’s becomes the foundation of the Church through 
Jesus’ instituting now the sacrament of the Supper, here 
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described as ‘‘ breaking of bread”’ without mention of the cup 
(cf. Lk. 24 : 30, 35; Acts 2:42). Since Paul also reports 
after this a manifestation ‘‘to all the Apostles’ we must sup- 
pose that the Jacobean tradition followed up this appearance 
to James with a final appearance to the complete body of 
appointed witnesses, perhaps still in Galilee, perhaps after a 
general return to Jerusalem. 

With trifling exceptions the conclusions reached by me in 
1909 and 1927 I should still maintain. The reasons given 
for locating in Galilee at least the Petrine appearances of 
Paul’s double list are still irrefragable, the locating there of 
the Jacobean also, with possible exception of the last of all, 
seems to me now equally unavoidable. Nevertheless a gen- 
eral hegirah from Galilee to Jerusalem of believers in the 
risen Lord to the number of more than 500 roused by the 
preaching of Peter and his “brethren” (I Cor. 15 : 6) not 
later than the Pentecost following the crucial Passover, is 
also an unavoidable conclusion from critical comparison of all 
forms of the tradition. 

I would not even wholly recede from a former suggestion 
that the scene of the crossing of Jordan on this journey, at 
the point where many of the company must have had personal 
experience of the baptism of John, became at this time the 
scene of the transfer of the rite to become the initiatory sacra- 
ment into the name of the risen Lord. It is very difficult to 
imagine the mass baptism of even 500 persons in a single day 
(Acts 2 : 41 counts 3,000 !) in the cisterns and pools of Jeru- 
salem, and the Pentecostal ‘‘outpouring of the Spirit’’ surely 
could have no more appropriate scene than that where the 
Gospels place the coming of the same Spirit of Adoption upon 
Jesus in the waters of Jordan. For these reasons one may 
imagine the mass baptisms necessitated soon after by the 
conversion of great numbers at Jerusalem to have taken place 
(as is still in some degree the case) after descent to the “ bap- 
tizing place”’ in Jordan. 

Subsequent study of the question When and Where baptism 
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into the name of Jesus became a sacrament of the Church, an 
initiation rite for reception into the Christian brotherhood, 
convinces me, however, that the Lukan account of the found- 
ing of the Church in Acts I-2 is deserving of closer scrutiny 
and larger confidence than those are wont to admit who reject 
Lk.’s theory of John’s baptism as derived proleptically from 
the Christian rite, and who also recognize the duplicate and 
legendary character of his account of the Pentecostal baptism 
of the Spirit. 

It is true that in Acts 2 : 38 ff. Peter suddenly introduces 
the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins “‘into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ as if it were already a sacrament 
enjoined by Jesus or agreed upon by the Church, and that 
from the moment of this baptism the three thousand converts 
become members of the ‘“‘fellowship,’’ taking part in ‘‘the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’’ and even sharing in the 
communistic division of goods. Moreover this interjection 
of all the elements of a full ecclesiastical organization ready 
made is quite too abrupt to constitute an explanation to the 
historian of the real origin of these institutions. Lk. knows 
of their existence from the practice of his own times, but takes 
their origin from this Pentecostal outpouring for granted. 
At the same time his omissions, or suppressions, if they be 
such, are here of the same type as those already noted; for 
they find support both from parallel accounts in other narra- 
tives and from subsequent reference in Lk.’s own narrative. 

1. Acts 6-8 breaks the story of the development of the 
Jerusalem church under Petrine direction by interposing an 
account of Hellenistic Christianity, developed under Stephen 
and the rest of the seven ‘‘evangelists’’ in the Greek-speaking 
synagogues of Jerusalem. Thus the gospel, upon the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, is dispersed by the agency of Philip and 
other ‘‘Hellenists’’ to the cities of the Philistine plain, 
Egypt and Ethiopia on the south, Samaria, Caesarea Pales- 
tina, Phoenicia, Cyprus and Antioch on the north. This 
Hellenistic dispersion anticipates by a decade or more that of 
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the Aramaic-speaking church of the Apostles, scattered in 
42 A.D. by the martyrdom of James son of Zebedee and the 
imprisonment of Peter. The Hellenistic source overlaps the 
Petrine, into which Lk. has inserted it, both at beginning and 
end, occasioning several inconsistencies. 

In spite of the editorial bridge-work of 6 : 1-6 the abrupt 
appearance of the institutions and officials of a wholly new | 


noxious to the Jewish authorities on grounds quite inapplicable - 
to the apostolic body (6 : 13), and dispersed by a persecution > 
which leaves the Apostles unmolested (8 : 1), leaves the reader 
at a loss to account for this unexpected new representation of | 
the spread of the gospel. Lk. himself gives no other hint of © 
the origin of the Hellenistic branch of Christianity than the 
preaching of Peter at Pentecost, just as he ignores the work of © 
Philip at Caesarea in his account of Peter’s evangelization | 
of the household of Cornelius. But if we ask ourselves what — 


in the various countries enumerated in Acts 2: 9-II and > 
remained as permanent guests of the already impoverished 
contingent from Galilee, it will be easily apparent that no ~ 
small factor of the 3,000 must be derived from that very con-_ 
siderable body of Greek-speaking Jews already resident in 
Jerusalem, of whom Barnabas of Cyprus and Mnason of the 
same province are examples, and whose synagogues are 
particularly specified in Acts 6 : 9 as the scene of Stephen's — 
evangelism. In short the ‘‘Greek-speaking Jews of Jeru- 
salem,” again referred to in 9 : 29 (contrary to Gal. 1:17). 
as the scene of Paul’s earliest evangelistic efforts, converts — 


not under apostolic control who in 11 : 20 carry the gospel to — 
Antioch, must be taken much more seriously into account than | 
the narrative of Lk., preoccupied with Peter and the eleven, 
would suggest. The mention of Hellenistic synagogues of the 
Libyans (?) and Cyrenians (cf. 11 : 20 and 13:1), of the 
Alexandrians (cf. 18 : 24), as well as men of Cilicia (Paul’s 
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province) and Asia (cf. 19 : 1-7 and 21 : 27) opens glimpses 
into this disregarded field of the Hellenistic church in Jeru- 
salem amply sufficient to awaken, though not to satisfy, our 
curiosity. 

2. When we turn from the surviving clues of Acts itself to 
the parallel records we are reminded even in the Synoptic 
Gospels of certain traces of a Jerusalem following of Jesus 
which in the days of the harmonists used to be cited in sup- 
port of the historicity of the fourth Gospel, the latter making, 
notoriously, Judea and Jerusalem the principal scene of Jesus’ 
activity (Jn. 3 : 22; 7:3). But passing over these for the 
sake of a further observation soon to be made from Acts itself 
regarding the origin of baptism into the name of Jesus as the 
Church’s rite of initiation, we may call attention to the loca- 
tion of John the Baptist’s activity in all the Synoptic Gospels, 
and especially to the particular mention of those chiefly 
affected as ‘‘the region of Judea and all the men of Jerusalem”’ 
(Mk. 1:5 = Mt. 3:5 = Lk. 3:3; cf. Ev. Hebr.). The Q 
material of Mt. 11 : 7 = Lk. 7 : 24 is equally unambiguous 
on these points. Only the fourth Gospel, for reasons related 
to its distinctive polemic against contemporary baptizing 
sects of Samaria and Transjordan (probably the Simonian 
Gnostic school of Menander and the Elkesite of Transjordan) 
places the scenes of John’s activity in “‘ Bethany (?) beyond 
Jordan” and “‘ Aenon near to Salim” in central Samaria. To 
our unmeasured surprise this Gospel places the opening scenes 
of Jesus’ ministry in “‘Judea”’ (Jn. 3 : 22), where he carries 
| on, in company with his disciples, a baptizing work parallel to 
{ John’s and even exceeding it in effect (4:1). This baptism 
is undoubtedly, as Aphrahat well says, ‘‘the baptism whereof 
John said, Repent of your sins,” for in spite of Jn. 3 : 5 our 
fourth evangelist is explicit in saying that the distinctive 
element, ‘‘the gift of the Spirit,’’ had not yet been supplied 
(7 :39;20: 22). Nevertheless this curious reversal of scenes, 
John’s baptism relegated to Transjordan and Samaria, Jesus 
and his disciples baptizing in Judea, is certainly not accidental. 
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It can only be explained by the special effort of our Ephesian 

evangelist to place ‘‘the baptism of John” in right relation 
to the Christian movement. He confronts us even more 
unexpectedly than Acts, and at an earlier time, with Judean 
Christians who “‘ know only the baptism of John.”’ 

Whatever the motive, whatever the degree of historicity, 
in Jn.’s extraordinary reversal of the geographic setting we 
cannot but connect it with the representations of Acts. For 
chief among the curious inconsistencies of the story of Pente- 
cost, with its assumption of all the sacraments and institutions 
of the Church ready to Peter’s hand from the outset, is the 
clear evidence of a Hellenistic propaganda, earlier even than 
the missionary activity of Paul, in which the form of baptism 
employed is ‘“‘the baptism of John,” innocent of any knowledge 
of ‘‘the gift of the Spirit.’’ Hellenistic missions must have 
extended to Asia by way of Ephesus before Paul’s coming, as 
well as to Antioch, if we note the implications of Acts 18: 24- 
19:7. It tells a story of ‘‘disciples’’ who knew only the 
baptism of John, headed, as it would seem, by Apollos, a Jew 
of Alexandria, who ‘‘spake and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John,”’ for in 
spite of this ignorance he had been “‘instructed in the Way of 
the Lord.’”’ W. B. Smith and others have sought to prove 
from this the currency of a type of pre-Christian Jesus-wor- 
ship; but the trouble is not to be met by antedating Jesus- 
worship. It is to be met by correcting Lk.’s antedating of 
Petrine baptism. We are forced to admit a Hellenistic prop- 
aganda before the Galilean and the Hellenistic branches of 
the Church in Jerusalem had come into ultimate agreement on 
baptism ‘‘into the name of Jesus’’ as a common sacrament of 
initiation. Curiously enough it is Paul, the same apostle who 
roundly declares in his effort to abate dispute between those 
‘“‘of Paul”’ and those ‘‘of Apollos”’ at Corinth, ‘‘ Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel,” who also at 
Ephesus brings the two parties together by tactful methods 
which result in the rebaptizing of the earlier ‘‘disciples”’ 
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‘into the name of the Lord Jesus,’’ whereupon when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them the Holy Spirit came on them 
and they spake with tongues and prophesied.”” Did Peter 
confront a similar situation in Jerusalem? 

It seems thus far to have escaped observation that a close 
parallel to this Ephesian story of Paul as the supplementer of 
the baptism of John appears in the Petrine half of Acts in the 
story of similar supplementation of an earlier Hellenistic- 
Christian baptism by Peter and John. According to Acts 
8: 14-17 these two Apostles perform exactly the same service, 
with the same result, for the converts of Philip, the successor 
_ to Stephen, at Samaria. The sequel is less favorable than at 
_ Ephesus, for Peter and John return to Jerusalem after a con- 
_ flict with Simon Magus, who had previously received baptism 
from Philip, but became a “‘gall-root of bitterness (cf. Dt. 
- 29 : 18) and bond of iniquity,” offsetting by his “‘magic”’ the 
true ‘‘gifts of the Spirit,’’ and as Justin testifies in 150 A.D. 
Simon had then carried most of the people of Samaria in his 
train. Hellenistic baptism, whether at Samaria, or in Phil- 
istia and Egypt (cf. Acts 8 : 25-40), or in Ephesus, does not 
appear as yet to have passed the stage of ‘‘the baptism of 
John.” 

The true explanation of these suppressions and inconsis- 
-tencies of Lk.’s account of the beginnings of the Church 
appears to be his consolidation into the work of a single 
_ individual (Peter) on a single occasion (Pentecost) of that 
series of events which led to an amalgamation of Jesus’ Gali- 
~ lean following with a much larger contingent from Jerusalem 
and Judea, partly consisting, no doubt, of Greek-speaking 
Jews, whether resident in Jerusalem or from abroad, but much 
-more largely of ‘“‘Judeans and those of Jerusalem” already 
committed to the baptism of water ‘“‘whereof John said, 
Repent of your sins.’’ Lk. has suppressed the discreditable 
flight to Galilee, making salvage only of the incident of the 
appearance to the Eleven in Lk. 24 : 36-43 by transferring the 
scene from the Sea of Galilee (cf. Jn. 21 : 1-14 and Ev. Pir.) 
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to Jerusalem. This suppression involved cancellation of the 
entire series of appearances recorded by Paul (I Cor. 15 : 5-7), 
beginning with the primal ‘turning again”’ of Peter and ‘“‘es- 
tablishing”’ of his brethren (cf. Lk. 22 : 32; 24 : 34), and end- 
ing with the appearance to James with its sequel ‘“‘to all the 
Apostles.’’ All that Lk. has left of these is the generalizing 
statements of Acts I : I-14, repeating the conclusion of Lk., 
and adding Jesus’ ‘‘ mother and brethren” (contrary to Mk.) 
to the group with whom the risen Christ holds continual 
converse. We may well accept the statement that the 
“visions and revelations of the Lord”’ of this Galilean group, 
whether limited to Galilee and the journey thence, or con- 
tinued in part at Jerusalem, led to that Pentecostal experience 
which by all concerned was felt to be a fulfilment of the Lord’s 
promise: ‘‘ John baptized wit! water, but ye shall be suffused 
with the Holy Spirit.”” We may also be sure (on grounds 
elsewhere adduced) that some 500 of this Pentecostal com- 
pany had migrated from Galilee after the ‘“‘manifestation”’ 
recorded by Paul, and now fraternized with Jerusalem con- 
verts after the enthusiastic manner described in Acts 2 : 44- 
46. Without some such extraordinary act of hospitality, 
paralleled by the “fraternization’’ of Mohammed’s disciples 
at Medina with the refugees from Mecca, the company must 
have succumbed to destitution and starvation. But how 
many out of this Galilean group, recently recipients of the 
baptism of the Spirit, can have had previously any experience 
of ‘“‘the baptism of John’? By what right does Peter now 
bring out from a half-forgotten past wherein a few individuals 
at most had shared with him, a sacrament neither exercised 
nor commanded by Jesus, saying to the vast multitude he 
addresses at Jerusalem: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of 
your sins’? The very numbers added to the company—and 
baptized—in this one day (3,000, verse 41) should warn us 
that Lk. is here condensing into a few sentences an extended 
process of coalescence merging the Galilean contingent under 
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leadership of Peter and James with an immensely larger group 
of resident and non-resident ‘‘ Judeans and men of Jerusalem” 
to many of whom John’s baptism of water unto repentance 
and remission of sins was already a sacrament of initiation. 

Lk.’s condensation into the single verse Acts 2 : 38 of an 
adoption by the whole Church on the sole responsibility of 
Peter of the Johannine sacrament in Christianized form is 
to blame for the subsequent inconsistencies of his narrative, 
which in the portions drawn from non-Petrine sources relates 
evangelization by ‘‘those that were scattered abroad in the 
— that arose about Stephen” without knowledge of 
any other form of baptism than that of John. As a Christian 
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sacrament of initiation, baptism ‘‘into the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ became at a very early date a distinctive rite common 
to all Christians. But it was not created by Jesus; it was 
adopted—or better adapted—by the Church. For sacra- 
_ ments are community creations. And just as Paul found it 
necessary at Ephesus to come to an understanding with earlier 
‘‘disciples’’ there who ‘‘knew only the baptism of John,’’ so 
those who came from Galilee to Jerusalem, under leadership 
of Peter and James, found ‘‘disciples of John’”’ (for this was 
John’s province) with whom they were obliged to come to an 
understanding concerning the ‘‘baptism with water unto 
repentance and remission of sins’’ and how to relate it to the 
baptism of the Spirit. For Lk. it was convenient to assume 
that John received his commission to baptize directly “from 
heaven,’’ without any influence from Essene or other “ bap- 
_tizers’’; also that Peter as spokesman for the Apostles at 
Jerusalem had only to say the word, and the rite became at 
once obligatory for all Christians. In reality the matter was 
less simple. The adjustment was attained by slow degrees 
with mutual concessions and absorptions of traditional ideas. 
Only research into the history of the rite in pre-Christian 
times, supplemented by critical comparison of the New Testa- 
ment records, will admit us further into the secrets of this 
primary factor in the formation of the Church, the al 
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By Francis J. HAtt, Baldwinsville, New York 


The Christian faith presupposes the general truth of the 
Gospel narratives, although not dependent upon their precise 
accuracy in details. Moreover, the faith certainly includes 
belief in the fact that certain outstanding events given in the 
Gospels really happened; e.g. our Lord’s Virgin Birth, as the 
manner in which He became Man; His bodily Resurrection 
from the dead; and His bodily Ascension into the clouds, as 
indicating His withdrawal into heaven, whatever we may be 
lieve as to the local in relation thereto. I repeat that zt zs the 
real happening of these events and their spiritually discerned 
significance that matters. 

These and other Gospel events, however, appear to be 
miraculous, or unexplainable by natural laws and forces; and 
this has made them seem incredible to many. The point I 
am making here is that their being miraculous is not the real 
subject matter of our faith. Rather it is an inference, in- 
evitable no doubt, but dependent for intellectual proof upon 
comprehensive knowledge of natural possibilities. Of course, 
if any of the events referred to appear to be impossible with- 
out miracle, our belief in their actually happening can only be 
justified intellectually by the credibility at least of miracle. 
And since the events in question do seem to be miraculous, 
Christian apologists cannot safely evade the task of vindicat- 
ing the possibility of miracles, and their credibility under the 
circumstances of our Lord’s earthly mission. 

But there is a very significant difference between the re- 
sources employed in apologetic, on the one hand, and the 
factors which have produced faith in the Gospel events, on the 
other hand. Pure apologetic is addressed to the intellect, and, 
unless reénforced by other factors, is more useful for vindicat- 
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ing than for inducing faith; but the factors which persuade 
men to believe in the Gospel events, and justify such belief, 
are more comprehensive, both in the presentation of these 
events and in their subjective assimilation and acceptance. 
Faith has wider subjective grounds than the intellectual, for 
its acquisition requires the harmonious action of the believer’s 
whole personality, and also that higher spiritual discernment 
which is made possible by grace. 

Consequently the Christian faith is too deeply rooted, and 
too vital, to depend for continuance upon the results of purely 
intellectual attack and defense. The mind’s resources in 
‘investigating truth certainly include logic, but are richer and 
- more successful than logic alone can explain. And the method 

of divine revelation is adapted to the spiritually discerning, 
athe than to intellectualists. So it is that the faith of those 

who are regarded as unintelligent and out of reckoning by 
intellectual experts, outlives every attack of these same ex- 
_perts. I am not disparaging the intellectual. I am merely 
punctuating its limitations in the presence of facts having 
spiritual bearing, and of beliefs requiring spiritual discernment 
for estimating. It is intellectualzsm that is futile. I mean, 
the attempt to employ the intellect apart from the rest of the 
organism in which it functions, as if in such 
‘“‘detachment’”’ it were most competent, and, in particular, 
were best able to discern and estimate the credibility of all 
events, even such as have spiritual and personal bearings and 
values. 

I have been moved to write this article by a very important 
little book, entitled Miracle and Its Philosophical Presupposi- 
fsa written by Dr. F. R. Tennant (Cambridge University 
Press, 1925). I read it first shortly after its appearance, but 
have been hindered by various circumstances from more 
promptly fulfilling the purpose suggested by its argument— 
that of attempting a re-statement of the place which miracle 
should occupy in Christian theology. It is with such re- 
statement that I am here concerned, rather than with a 
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detailed review of Dr. Tennant’s book; although I shall have 
occasion to consider some of his arguments and conclusions. 


I. Past PHASES OF THE SUBJECT 


The Gospel writers and Christian believers of the apostolic 
age, were not committed by their belief in the events which we 
call ‘‘miracles’’ to anything more than to their actual occur- 
rence and to their having the significance which was then, and 
has been ever since, attributed to them in the Christian 
Church. This significance included no doctrine as to their 
relation to natural law, and no specific answers to the questions 
raised by modern science as to their mode of causation—that 
is, beyond what was implied in the as yet undeveloped belief 
that the events in question proceeded from immediate, ex- 
ceptional and especially significant divine activity. Not 
until Christian writers came to reckon apologetically with 
belief in natural law and uniformity could the subsequent 
definitions of miracle have been adopted, or the theories 
implied in them have been consciously embraced. And these 
definitions and theories are to a degree speculative. Their 
acceptance is not indisputably essential to the validity of the 
primitive belief in the actual occurrence of the Gospel events 
at issue. 

The early deists rationalistically treated natural law on a 
priort grounds as having the same inviolability as inheres in 
mathematical theorems, and as determining necessarily all 
that can happen. Accordingly they rejected miracles as 
impossible. John Stewart Mill proceeded by induction; and, 
while really begging the question, claimed thus to prove the 
universal sway of law and uniformity of nature. He was 
successfully answered by Mozley, in his Bampton Lectures on 
Miracle. He showed that nothing short of an impossible 
universal induction of events through all time, future as well 
as past, could demonstrate Mill’s contention. Involved in 
these attacks, and gaining clear assertion in the nineteenth 
century, was the mechanical conception of the universe as a 
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closed circle of material forces and motions by which all pos- 
sible events and developments are determined and explained. 

During all this period the Christian defenders of miracles 
were handicapped by their inability wholly to get away from 
the philosophical assumption that a miracle is to be defined 
as a violation, at least a suspension, of natural law. They 
also often seemed to retain the deistic separation of God from 
the world, and not to reckon sufficiently with the fact that 
God operates, and to a degree manifests Himself, in natural 
as well as in supernatural events. These mistakes are now 
largely outgrown; but another one still survives, and is per- 
petuated in Dr. Tennant’s book. I refer to the general habit 
of confining attention to the evidential aspect of miracles, as 
if their main purpose were always to prove the truths of rev- 
elation. I shall return to this. 

Needless to say, the recent past has brought significant 
changes in the scientific conception of nature—changes favour- 
able to the Christian outlook. For the purpose of this article 
I do not need to describe them in detail. It is sufficient to 
indicate the more pertinent ones in a rough and ready way. 

(a) The exclusively mechanical conception of the universe 
is very generally discredited, as leaving out of account the 
factor of life and the mental and volitional factors of experience 
—factors which are plainly insusceptible of description, or 
even of apprehension, in purely mechanical terms. The 
notion that the ‘‘natural laws’ of scientific investigation 
describe what must happen, and all that can happen, con- 
stituting a static self-sufficient system and closed circle, has 
accordingly ceased to prevail in scientific circles. 

(6) The modern emphasis upon divine immanence, originally 
opposed to transcendence and confining divine activity within 
the limits of mechanical law, has been modified by an increas- 
ing discovery of the theological aspects of the phenomenal 
world, pointing to transcendent, directive, free and personal 
control. It is more and more widely perceived that cosmic 
developments constitute a drama of successive acts involving 
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unknown factors, in which determinative events happen and 
innovating phases emerge that cannot be predicted by the 
methods of natural science. 

(c) The evolutionary theory, at first interpreted mechanic- 
ally and deterministically, is now regarded differently. The 
mechanical working of natural selection is seen not to be 
explanatory of natural variation and of the evolving forms of 
organic life which are subject to selection. The explanation 
lies in unknown factors; and at every stage new elements 
emerge, which do not appear to be derived from parental 
organisms. Some of our foremost thinkers trace them to an 
eternal background—a background most reasonably rowed 
as theistic and free. 

(d) The real scope, value and limits of the natural sciences 
have become more clear than ever before. These sciences 
have to do with what has been observed and is susceptible of 
measure and generalization, describing how natural events 
normally happen—their conjunctions, effects and sequences— 
with hypothetical extensions of these descriptions into fields 
lying beyond either microscopic or telescopic observation. 
The natural laws thus formulated are seen to be somewhat 
abstract and symbolic, approximate and subject to revision 
with further investigation. They rightly presuppose a rela- 
tively settled universe, but one not completely describable in 
scientific terms, and one in which factors are working, and 
events occurring, which lie beyond the possibility of scientific 
generalization. 

The general result among competent scientific specialists 
has been greater caution, and less dogmatism, in making 
assertions as to what can happen outside the events which 
can be subsumed under their generalizations. The element 
of invisible, free and overruling control in the cosmic drama 
has gained acknowledgement; and the possibility that it may 
involve determinative innovations upon the course of purely 
natural events—that is, miracles—is more widely recognized. 
And it is perceived that the relatively settled order of the 
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cosmos is neither stultified, nor even suspended, by these 


“‘signs” of higher control. 


II. THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 


The term “ miracle”’ is unfortunate in representing the most 
superficial aspect of the events to which it is applied. It 
_ translates répas, or wonder, a designation which in the Gospels 
does not occur alone, but as a subordinate supplement to 
_ onyeior, sign, which is the most frequent designation. The 
Gospels also designate these events as duvayers, or works of 
power; and in the fourth Gospel they are called épya, works, 
; that is, works appropriate to, and manifesting the Person and 
authority of, Christ. 

By synthesizing these designations and the contexts in 
which they occur we can best understand the conception of 
the Gospel ‘‘ miracles”’ which prevailed in the apostolic Church 

—implicit, however, rather than precisely defined. Thus 

proceeding, I think we shall see that, according to this con- 

ception, (a) these events were exceptional wonders, challenging 

the attention of our Lord’s followers, although normally with- 
held from the observation of His opponents and the merely 
curious. 

(b) They were works of power, and of a kind attributable to 
_ divine activity alone—not possible for men without divine as- 
sistance, nor for evil spirits. 

(c) Regarded in connection with our Lord’s authoritative 
manner and claim in performing them, they were perceived to 
fit in with the assumption that their worker was Himself divine 
and supreme over the created order. 

(d) They were preéminently signs from God, not only as 
accrediting the teaching of their worker, but as highly didactic, 
and in certain conspicuous instances themselves constituting 
determinative steps in the advancement of the divinely ordered 
world drama. 

This last becomes clear in reckoning with the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection and the Ascension, events upon which all 
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history turns. Accordingly, while they were and are highly 
convincing for faith, to consider them merely in the evidential 
category is to miss much of their sign values, and even to 
narrow the reasons for their acceptance as facts. They con- 
stitute the manner in which the divine Redeemer entered this 
world, overcame death in the body, and withdrew from His 
earthly life and conditions. And their credibility is immensely 
enhanced by the light which these events throw on the divine 
plan at large, and by the way in which their acceptance irrad- 
iates and unifies the whole range of Christian belief. 


| 
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III. ScrENCE AND EVIDENCE 


The later definitions of miracle, which apologists have de- 
_ veloped in their work of harmonizing the supernatural ele- 
ments of the Gospel narratives with the relatively settled 
_order of nature as described by natural scientists, bring to the 
_ fore contentions not reckoned with by primitive believers and 
not integral to the original Christian faith concerning the 
supernatural events referred to. In saying this I am not 
denying that these events appear to be incapable of being 
: subsumed under natural laws, if not ultimately, at least so far 
as science has thus far been able to describe them. But, 
granting that the modern definitions on this line seem to be 
justified by comparison of the events called miraculous with 
the limitations of nature, the fact remains that they link up 
acceptance of these events as facts with an inference which is 
‘not provably essential to the Christian belief in their reality 
and spiritual significance. 
Accordingly, when Dr. Tennant contends that neither our 
present nor our possible future knowledge of what can be 
subsumed under natural law is sufficient to prove that given 
events cannot be thus subsumed, I agree with him, subject to 
-aproviso. My proviso is that inability to prove intellectually 
_or logically does not necessarily exclude the presence of valid 
grounds for faith—grounds that may rightly be disregarded in 
‘the purely scientific field, but are discerned by the more com- 
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prehensive method employed and required for apprehending 

spiritual truth. Dr. Tennant contrasts this larger method 

with the logical as psychological and alogical, the last word — 
suggesting—I do not say intended to mean—anti-logical and 

invalid. He himself recognizes that the scientific and purely 

intellectual avenues to truth are not the only ones that are 

open to the human mind and mentally valid. The mind 

indeed apprehends, and successfully applies to practice, 
wider ranges of truth and fact than can be logically proved. 

This is not to disparage logic in its place, but means that the 

mind is richer in resources than the logical, and that to reject 

the ‘‘over rational’’ en bloc is a species of futile scepticism— 

never conformed to in every day life. 

Dr. Tennant, however, having in mind the fact that miracle 
(in the strict sense of an event never capable of subsumption 
under natural law) cannot be intellectually proved, denies its 
evidential value. What this really amounts to is that data 
lacking strictly intellectual proof—the only proof with which 
he reckons— cannot be used for that kind of proof of anything 
else. This is of course obvious; but his argument limits the 
terms ‘‘evidence”’ and “‘proof’’ to a technical use very gen- 
erally transcended in the considerations that normally deter- 
mine the fundamental outlooks and every day lives of man- 
kind. Any fact that is normally persuasive to those who 
perceive it without blinding prejudice is justly called ‘‘eviden- 
tial,’’ whether it is evidential on purely logical grounds or not; 
for the normality of its persuasive effect forbids denial of 
its evidential value except on the basis of sceptical denial of 
the trustworthiness of normal human discernments. The 
human mind is persuaded, and subsequently confirmed in its 
persuasion, by wider mental functioning and more varied 
factors in experience than Dr. Tennant’s technically intellec- 
tual argument leaves room for. 

Having by such argument reached the conclusion that no 
observed event can be proved to be miraculous in the strict 
sense of that word, and therefore that the so called miracle 
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has no evidential value, Dr. Tennant says, ‘‘The most that 
can now be claimed for the miracle, in respect of its wonder- 
fulness, is that it is an event which suggests divine activity 
_... This brings into emphasis the aspect of miracle ex- 
pressed in the word ‘sign.’” Discussing this aspect in his 
third lecture, he appears to be expressing his own view in 
saying that ‘‘a sign is constituted a sign by individual inter- 
pretation. It is unavoidable that what is a sign to one will 
not be a sign—of God’s working—to another.’ This seems 
to reduce the Gospel “‘signs”’ to a subjective level, and ignores 
the fact that a “‘sign’’ implies a signifier or personal source of 
what is signified. And its objective validity as sign is not at 
all nullified by the fact that its source and meaning are not 
perceived by all observers. The Gospel signs were intelligible 
only to the spiritually minded, for what they signified was 
spiritual, and spiritual things are spiritually examined. 

The arguments which I have been criticising sufficiently 
account for the lame suggestion with which the book con- 
cludes, ‘‘that the controversy about miracle has become of 
but historical interest only save for its instructiveness as to what 
are and what are not to be taken for the essential presupposi- 
tions of Christian and theistic belief.’’ This is both lame and 
naive, as will be perceived by those who do not, after the intel- 
lectualist fashion, confine their consideration of events desig- 
nated as miraculous to their evidential aspect. Moreover, 
so long as the great Catholic world maintains its ancient faith, 
the subject of miracle cannot fail to secure vital interest. It 
may indeed have passing moments of neglect in current 7 
controversy. But the subject is certain to come to the fore 
again after such neglect, for upon sound conceptions concern- 
ing the Gospel signs and wonders much depends in Christian 
doctrine and worth-while apologetic. 


IV. CONSTRUCTIVE CONCLUSIONS 


If I had attempted an adequate review of Dr. Tennant’s : 7 
book, I would have called attention to the high value of var- 
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ious statements and arguments in it, and would have sum- 
marized its convincing argument for the possibility of miracle 
in its strictest sense. But the purpose of my article could not 
be fulfilled and leave room for such a review. I have there- 
fore confined myself to criticism of what I consider to be the 
too exclusively intellectualist and destructive method of its 
main argument. 

For the fulfilment of my purpose, it remains that I should 
summarize the constructive aspects of miracle, and of the 
Gospel events given that name, aspects that are either referred 
to or implied in what I have written. 

(a) Our Lord’s disciples regarded His ‘miracles’ as ex- 
ceptional wonders, impossible for men to perform without 
special assistance from God, and therefore as evidencing the 
truth of those claims and teachings of Christ with which they 
were obviously connected. Moreover, Christ Himself on 
certain occasions called attention to their evidential aspect, 
e.g. to prove His power to forgive a certain sick man’s sins, 
and in His reassuring reply to the question sent Him from 
prison by St. John the Baptist. It is indeed true that His 
miracles were not wrought 7” vacuo, and were understood to be 
divine, rather than of the devil’s working, because of their 
unique spiritual quality and significance, and because of the 
ethical perfection and authoritative majesty of their worker. 
But this does not nullify the evidential value which both 
Christ and His disciples attributed to them as wonders. And 
neither the failure of our Lord’s carnal minded critics to be 
convinced by them nor the impossibility of demonstrating 
that they answer to modern definition as being incapable of 
ever being subsumed under natural law, nullify this value. 
We may not for practjal purposes limit the ‘‘evidential”’ to 
what is demonstrative in the logical or technical sense. Such 
limitation would forever preclude the possibility of persuasive 
propagation of the faith of the Gospel. 

(6) As time went by, the followers of Christ compared notes, 
Ss combined what they remembered, and completed the Gospel 
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tradition. Under the Spirit’s guidance, and enlightened by 

the experience of faith, they came to accept the Virgin 

Birth, bodily Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ as of 

primary significance, because directly signalizing determina- oy 
tive steps in the accomplishment of God’s redemptive pur- . 
pose. The Resurrection, in particular, gained preéminent 
evidential value in their eyes, but because it was far more than 
an evidential miracle, being a turning point in history that 
interrelates and brings to coherent apprehension the entire 
range of Christian doctrine. It is the failure of many mod- 
erns to perceive this wider aspect of the Resurrection that toa 
degree explains their inability to perceive the supreme credi- 
bility of that event as described by the Gospels in bodily 
terms. 

(c) Our present belief in the Gospel events—that is, in their 
main particulars, whether we can accept the exactitude of all 
details or no—is not attained by direct observation, but by 
acceptance of apostolic tradition and Christian experience 
derived from its acceptance. But the laws of credibility 
exemplified in the apostolic age hold good in every age—to- 
day. ‘The truth of the Gospel faith never has been, and never 
can be, dependent for the mass of mankind upon the methods 
of argument adopted by specialists or intellectualists. These 
methods eliminate vital personal factors of belief and know- 
ledge, and are destructive. This is illustrated by the notor- 
ious fact that denial on critical grounds of the supernatural 
aspects of the Gospel narratives is normally followed by re- 
jection of our Lord’s divine claim, and by reduction of Chris- 
tianity to a humanly developing system of ethical ideals, 
confined in bearing to this world. 

(dq) The impossibility of logically demonstrating that cer- 
tain Gospel events are miracles, in the strict sense of being 
forever insusceptible of natural explanation, does not prevent 
general recognition that they were just such miracles, if they 
happened. This recognition emerges in the fact that deniers of 
miracle are driven to deny the correctness of the particular 
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Gospel narratives in which these events are described. But 
it is upon the fact that the most notable of these events, above 
specified, really happened, substantially in the manner as- 
serted in the Gospels, that the main content as well as the 
credibility of the Christian faith depends. Therefore the 
Christian propaganda necessarily includes the miraculous; ; 
and while controversial interest in this element may at times 
seem to wane, it is certain to revive repeatedly as a live issue 
between Christian apologists and their opponents. The 
subject cannot be buried in the history of antiquated beliefs. 

(e) The exclusively intellectual approach to the question of 
miracle is not in line with successful truth seeking ad rem. It 
has always broken down in reckoning with facts and doctrines 
of spiritual quality and bearing. It breaks down doubly: 
(a) in failure to realize that successful examination of such 
matters requires enlistment of all mental resources—the 
alogical as well as the logical; and (0) in alienating spiritual 
enlightenment from above. This enlightenment is inevitably 
shut out by detached intellectuaiism. . 


HUGH LATIMER, BISHOP AND DOCTOR, 
AL PROPHET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY _ 


SOCIAL 
By Hore Henry Lumpkin, Madison, Wisconsin 


The period of history which produced Hugh Latimer was 
one of unusual interest. It was a time of sudden awakening. 
Economically, socially, religiously, there had come vast 
stirrings and seethings over the civilized world. The inven- 
tion and progress in the art of printing, and the consequent 
greater diffusion of knowledge; the displacement of a geocen- 
tric by a heliocentric system, and the consequent enlarging of 
man’s universe; the discovery of new lands beyond the seas, 
and the consequent geographical changes; new stores of gold 
flowing into Europe from the new lands, and the consequent 
upsetting of economic standards and coinage ratios; these, and 
other disturbing factors, had brought about a world of almost 
constant flux and change. With new knowledge had come 
new thinking, tumultuous strivings in the breast of man. 
Agelong fetters and leashes were beginning to show signs of 
wear, if not of breaking. And not the least of these were the 
social ideas and social ideals, which were forcing their claims 
upon the attention of men. 

In the movements in England, during this period, which 
furnished fresh insistence upon the worth of man as man, 
Hales, a layman, has been called the man of action, and Lati- 
mer, Bishop of the Church of England, the social prophet. 
And it is interesting to note that Hugh Latimer did not come 
of so-called noble blood, nor even of the gentry. It is true 
that a number of the Bishops of this period did trace their 
descent from the more highly placed families, but Latimer, in 
one of his papers, proudly exclaims, ‘“‘ My father was a yeoman, 
and the son of a yeoman.”’ 

The sources from which the subsequent quotations are 
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drawn are the sermons, letters, addresses, and papers from 


the pen of Bishop Latimer, preserved, along with a mass of 
other like remains of the English Church Fathers of the Six- 
teenth Century, in the Parker Society publications (a collec- 
tion of the works of these Fathers, both previously published, 
and never before published, made very nearly a hundred years 
ago). 

One of the noticeable features in Latimer’s preaching is the 
directness of his approach. Frequently he will say, ‘I knew 
a man,”’ or ‘“‘I knew a certain case,’’ or make some other 
direct reference. Another interesting factor is this. A num- 
ber of his sermons, which are most matter of fact and to the 
point, especially concerning abuses of the realm, were preached 
before Edward the Sixth and his Court. And even though 
this was the case, it is evident that Latimer did not trim his 
sails, nor lessen the vigor of his attack. His words ring just 
as clearly and emphatically as if he were speaking before the 
least powerful group in the kingdom. 

So much by way of introduction. From this point on, 
Latimer’s own words had best speak for him. There is but 
one embarrassment. The mass of material is so great that it 
is difficult sometimes to select the passages which will best 
illustrate the real courage, social interest and insight, and 
fearless straightforwardness of the man. 

Perhaps, however, the basic principles on which he built 
his social attitudes may well be illustrated by excerpts chosen 
from some of his general sermons. In a discussion of the 
relations of man, he asserts the equality before God of plough- 
men and princes: 

“They in Christ are equal with you (i.e., with princes). Peers of the realm 


must needs be. The poorest ploughman is in Christ equal with the greatest 
prince that is,” 


And again, 


“So that the highest prince in the world is made as well of earth as the poor- — 
7 est; and so shall turn into the same again, as well as the poorest shepherd.” 
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And in asserting that the poor and rich have equal privi- — 
leges in Christ, he says, 

“There shall be one equality in all of the things that appertain to Christ: 
insomuch that the rulers of this realm hath no better a God, no better Sacra- 


ments, and no better a Gospel than the poorest in this world; yea, the poorest 
man hath as good a right to Christ and his benefits as the greatest man in the 


world.” 


But such a point of view would not be very well received by 
men who preferred to think of themselves as more or less the 
chosen of God. 

Perhaps here it might be of interest to give his ideas as to 
the duties and obligations of the clergy in regard to abuses 
which had become rampant in the nation. In an almost 
prophetic foresight of his own destiny, in his first sermon 
before King Edward, he thus speaks: 

“The preacher cannot correct the King, if he be a transgressor of God's word, 
with the temporal sword: but he must correct and reprove him with the spiritual 
sword, fearing no man; setting God only before his eyes, under whom he is a 
minister, to supplant and root up all vice and mischief by God's word... . 
Therefore, let the preacher teach, improve, amend and instruct in righteousness, 
with the spiritual sword; fearing no man, though death should ensue.” 

And it would seem apparent that the words which he had 
been using had struck home, for in his last sermon before 
Edward the Sixth, in Lent of 1550, he thus closes: 

“‘Forsooth our preaching is the cause of rebellion, much like as Christ was the 
cause of the destruction of Jerusalem. For, saith Christ, ‘If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they should have no sin.’ So we preachers have come 
and spoken unto you; we have drawn our swords of God’s word, and stricken 
at the roots of all evil to have them cut down; And if ye will not amend, what 
can we do more.”’ 


In order, however, to realize that wide variety of interests 
spoken of above, it is interesting to see how many of the as- 
pects of the current life of his time his comments touch. 
Sometimes with scathing denunciation, sometimes with that 
humorous irony, which lightened, and at the same time gave 
point to his preaching. 

Take his comment on wealth and its real meaning: 
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“I do not despise riches, but I wish that men had riches as Abraham had, 
and as Joseph had. A man to have riches to help his neighbor is godly riches, 
The worldly riches is to put all his trust and confidence in his worldly riches,” 

And add to that his concept of the meaning of property. 
There is a theory of recent years, known as the “social theory” 
of property. But the germ, at least, of that theory may be 
found in these words of Bishop Latimer’s. 


“‘For what God giveth, I cannot say, ‘This is my own’; but I must say, ‘This 
is ours.’ For the rich man cannot say, ‘This is mine alone; God hath given it 
to me for mine own use.’ Nor yet hath the puvor man any title to it, to take it 
away from him. . . . But yet the poor man hath title to the rich man’s goods; 
so that the rich man ought to let the poor man have part of his riches to help 
and to comfort him withal.”’ 


Usury was forbidden by the statutes of Edward Sixth. 
This really meant interest. But usury went on even against 
the statutes, many charging ruinous rates, and Latimer’s stand 
is unequivocal. 

“Certain it is,’’ he says, ‘‘that usury was allowed by the laws of this realm.” 
(But usury had been strictly forbidden by the 5th and 6th, Edward VI, c. 20.) 
“Yet it followed not that usury was godly nor allowed before God. . . . Usury 
is wicked before God, be it small or great. Like as theft is wicked.” 

Commenting on habits of the realm as to eating and drink- 
ing, he thus asserts himself, in the fourth sermon before the 
King: 

“Is eating and drinking and marrying reproved in Scripture? Is it not? 
Nay, he reproveth not all kind of eating and drinking, he must be otherwise 
understanded. . . . To eat and drink in the forgetfulness of God’s command- 


ment, voluptuously, in excess and gluttony, this kind of eating and drinking is 
naught; when it is not done moderately, soberly and with all circumspection.” 


And doubtless there were those seated before him whose 
eating and drinking was not done ‘moderately, soberly and 
with all circumspection.” 

Aldermen, who become colliers, and who use their office to 
build their fortunes, next have the searchlight of his penetrat- 
ing invective turned on them. And here there is a glimpse 
of his sarcastic humor. 


“Yea, and as I hear say, aldermen, now-a-days are become colliers: They 
be both woodmongers and makers of coals. I would wish he might eat only coals 
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for awhile, till he had amended it. There cannot a poor body buy a sack of 
coals, but it must come through their hands.” 


Some of the major moral problems of the day call for his 
attention. He asks for redress, in the matter of loose morals, 
both as regarded open prostitution and adultery. 

Speaking before the King, in his sixth sermon, he thus 
advertises places which receive the protection of the officers 
of the law. 


“There is some place in London as they say “Immunity; Impunity”: What 
should I call it? A privileged place for whoredom. The Lord Mayor hath 
nothing to do there. The sheriffs they cannot meddle with it; the quest, they 
do not enquire of it.” 


And in his last sermon preached before the King in Lent 
1550, his words regarding open adultery in the realm are 
straight to the point. 


in England. And that is the cause of so much adultery and so much breach of 
wedlock in the noblemen and gentlemen, and so much divorcing. And it is not 
now in the noblemen only, but it is come now to the inferior sort. Every man 
if he have but a small cause will cast off his old wife, and take a new, and will 
marry again at his pleasure; and there be many that have so done. I would 
therefore that there be a law provided in this behalf for adulterers, and that 
adulterers should be punished with death; and that might be a remedy for all 
this matter.” 


Cudgels for the unpaid workmen of the realm were taken up 
by him, and even though it meant that he was criticising the 
failures of the royal household itself, he did not stint his words. 


“Well, I pray you, so build that the King’s workmen may be paid. They 
make their moan that they can get no money. The poor laborers, gunmakers, 
powder-men, bowmakers, arrowmakers, smiths, carpenters, soldiers, and other 
crafts, cry out for their duties. They be unpaid, some of them, three or four 
months; yea, some of them half a year; yea, some of them put up bills this time 
twelve-month for their money, and cannot be paid yet. . . . O, for God's love, 
let the workmen be paid!” 


But that he was willing also to criticise the craftsmen if 
need be, or others who should feel the acid of his words, we 
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,For the love of God, take an order for marriages here in England. For 

there is marriage for pleasure and voluptuousness and for goods; and so they 

may join land to land and possessions to possessions: they care for no more here 
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have sufficient evidence. There is real humor, and at the 
same time, acidity, in the words spoken concerning the frau- 
dulent artifices of certain of the clothmakers of the realm. 


“T hear say,” he avers, ‘‘there is a certain cunning come up in mixing of wares, 
How, say you? Were it no wonder to hear that clothmakers are become poti- 
caries? . . . if his cloth be seventeen yards long, he will set him on a rack, and 
stretch him out with ropes, and rack him till the sinews shrink again, while he 
hath brought him to eighteen yards. When they have brought him to that 
perfection, they have a pretty feat to thick him again. He makes me a powder 
for it, and plays the poticary; they call it flock-powder; they do so incorporate 
it to the cloth, that it is wonderful to consider; truly a goodly invention! Oh 
that so goodly wits should be so ill applied!” 


“Sturdy beggars who serve the devil’’ are commented on 


with no uncertain voice, although he is always ready to stand 
by the needy, who are in real need. 


“‘Amongst these’”’—that is, these sturdy beggars—‘‘may be numbered all 
slothful persons, which will not travail for their living: They do the work of the 
devil. God biddeth us to get our living with labor; they will not labor, but go 
rather about a-begging, and spoil the very poor and needy. Therefore such 
valiant beggars are thieves before God. Some of these valiant lubbers when 
they came to my house, I communed with them, burthening them with the trans- 
gression of God’s laws. ‘Is this not a great labor,’ say they, ‘to run from one 
town to another to get our meat? I think we labor as hard as other men do.’” 


And it is when he comes to the treatment of the poor that 
we really feel the full force of his righteous indignation. And 
it is easy to imagine that the rich men and landlords who sat 
before him did not relish to any great degree what he had to 
say tothem. Carte, in his History of England, has this com- 
ment on the rental situation. ‘Rents of farms were raised 
to three or four times their usual value; thousands of farmers 
were turned out of their way of livelihood; and this raising 
fo rents enhanced exceedingly the price of provisions, which 
was the more grievous to the nation by the exportation of its 
gold coin, and the bringing over of vast quantities of a counter- 
feit money of a base alloy from abroad.”’ * 


And Latimer’s remarks are to the point. 


“You landlords, you rent-raisers, I may say you step-lords, you unnatural 
lords; you have for your possessions yearly too much. For that here before 


* Carte, History of England. Volume III, page 233. — 
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went for twenty or forty pound by year—which is an honest portion to be had 
gratis in one lordship of another man’s sweat and labor—now is let for fifty or 


an hundred pound by year.” 


And to those who would not hear the complaints and needs 


of their poor renters, Latimer thus addresses them: 


“Ye noblemen, ye great men, I wot not what rule ye keep. For God's sake 
hear the complaints and suits of the poor. Many complain against you that ye 
lie abed till eight or nine or ten of the clock . . . in the morning when poor 
suitors come to your houses, ye cannot be spoken withal . . . thus poor suitors 
are driven off from day to day that they cannot speak with you in three or four 
days, yea a whole month . . . yea, a whole year sometimes, ere they can come 
to your speech, to be heard of you. For God's love, look better to it. Speak 
with poor men when they come to your houses.”’ 


One of the problems which troubled Latimer greatly was 
that of the just administration of the law. He openly ac- 
cuses judges, juries, and officers of acting unjustly and taking 
bribes. For example, referring to the story of the ruler 
Cambysses flaying an unjust judge, and making each judge 
thereafter sit in the chair covered by their predecessor’s skin, 
Latimer has this to say of a current case: 


“The judge at the impanelling of the quest had his grave looks, and charged 
them with this: ‘It was the King’s matter, look well upon it.’ When it makes 
for their purpose, they have ‘The King, the King,’ in their mouths. Well, some- 
what there was. There was walking of Angels (a gold coin) between them. 
(That is, between the judge and sheriff.) I would wish that of such a judge in 
England now, we might have the skin hanged up. It were a goodly sign, the 
sign of the judge’s skin. It should be Lot's wife to all judges that should follow 
after.” 


Against some juries he charges the following: 


“But above all things these questmongers had need to take heed; for there 
all things goeth by oath . . . they must judge by their oath, according to con- 
science, ‘Guilty’ or ‘Not guilty.’ . . . Scripture doth show what a thing it is, 
when a man is a malefactor, and the questmongers justify him, and pronounce 
him ‘not guilty.’ . . . I myself did once know where there was a man slain of 
another man in anger: it was done openly, the man-killer was taken and put 
in prison. Suit was made to the questmongers, for it was a rich man that had 
done the act. At the length every man had a crown for his good will: and so 
this open man-killer was pronounced ‘not guilty.’” 


One of the great problems of Latimer’s time, especially since 
the dissolution of the monasteries, had been that of the 
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Benefices and Impropriations. Livings that should have 
supported clergy to minister in the towns and villages had been 
taken up by laymen, and in some cases mere children had been 
appointed by the lords, who had the power of directing who 
should receive the living, in order to hold all the revenues 

in their keeping. This is one of Latimer’s comments: 
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“And can any man think that these pitiless and cruel men can appear before 
the majesty of God and crave remission of their sins. I will not speak now of 
them that being not content with their lands and rents do catch into their hands 
spiritual livings, as parsonages and such like; and that under the pretense to 
make provision for their houses. What hurt and damage this realm of England 
doth sustain by that devilish kind of provision for gentlemen’s houses, knights’ 
and lords’ houses, they can tell best that do travel in the countries, and see with 
their own eyes great parishes and market towns, with innumerable others, to 
be utterly destitute of God’s word; and that because these greedy men have 
spoiled the livings and gotten them into their own hands.”’ 


Nor was Latimer blind to the faults of his own profession. 
Some of his choicest invective and sharpest satire is directed 
against those who fail to do their spiritual duty towards the 


_ people of the realm. Referring to some character of whom ; 


he had spoken, he said, 


“This man was a thorny brother; he was a gospeller; he was a carnal gos- 
peller,—as many be now-a-days for a piece of an abbey, or for a portion of chantry 
lands,—to get somewhat by it, to serve his commodity.” 

And again, 


“So among so great a number of gospellers, some are card-gospellers, some 
are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers. All are not good; all seek not amend- 
ment of life.’ 


One of his sayings which became almost a proverb was that 
of referring to absentee clergy, who came and preached in 
their livings once a year in order to hold them, as “‘strawberry 
preachers.’’ Thus he speaks: 


“The preaching of the word of God unto the people is called meat. Scripture 
calleth it meat; not strawberries, that come but once a year and tarry not long, 
but are soon gone.” 


But it was in his famous Sermon of the Plough, preached in 
1548, that Latimer really launches his heaviest attacks against 
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what he calls 
says: 

“But now for the fault of unpreaching prelates, methinks that I could guess 
what might be said for excusing of them. They are so troubled with lordly 
living, they be so placed in palaces, couched in courts, ruffling in their rents, 
dancing in their dominions, burdened with ambassages, pampering of their — 
4 paunches, like a monk that maketh his jubilee; munching in their mangers, and > 

4 moiling in their gay manors and mansions, and so troubled with loitering in _ 
their lordships, that they cannot attend it. They are otherwise occupied, some _ 
in the king’s matters, some are ambassadors, some of the privy council, some to — 
furnish the court, some are lords of the parliament, some are presidents and © 
comptrollers of mints. 
; “Well, well, is this their duty? Is this their office? Is this their calling? - 
Should we have ministers of the Church to be comptrollers of the mints? Is _ 
this a meet office for a priest that hath cure of souls? Isthis hischarge? I would © 
here ask one question: I would fain know who controlleth the devil at home in © 
his parish, while he controlleth the mint? . . . the saying is, that since priests _ 
have been minters, money hath been worse than it was before.”’ 


‘unpreaching prelates.’’ And this is what he 


And, closely connected with this, is his biting sarcasm on 
the ‘‘diligentest prelate in all England,’’ where he asks, 


“And now I would ask a strange question: Who is the most diligentest pre- 
late and Bishop in all England, that passeth all the rest in doing his office? I can 
tell you, for I know him who it is; I know him well. But now I think I see you 
listening and harkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth all 
the other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all England. And 
will ye know who it is? I will tell you. It is the devil. He is the most diligent 
preacher of all other. He is never out of his diocese; he is never from his cure; 
ye shall never find him unoccupied; he is ever in his parish; he keepeth residence 
at all times; ye shall never find him out of the way, call for him when you will, 
he is ever at home; the diligentest preacher in all the realm; he is ever at his 
plough; no lording nor loitering can hinder him; he is ever applying his business, 
ye shall never find him idle, I warrant you.” 


It is easy to see as one studies the records of Latimer’s 
spoken words, even such a fragmentary record as is given 
above, that he did not make friends by the outspoken nature 
of his utterances. But as one who dared to stand for the 
rights of the common man, when that man and those rights 
were really just beginning to emerge, his name will be written 
high in the annals of history. His flaming social outlook, his 
biting wit and sarcasm, his courageous spirit, gave strength 
and power to a movement which has not, even today, lost 
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impetus and vigor,—the power of the common man to rise to 
a rightful place in directing the affairs and destinies of the 
people of the world. 

Latimer paid in the end with his life. But even as the hun- 
gry flames seared his body, his courage was unconquerable, 
his indomitable spirit never quailed. 
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THE ETHIOPIANS AND SOME OF THEIR 7 
RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


By Samuet A. B. MERCER, Trinity College in the University of Toronto 


The only completely independent nation in Africa to-day 
is Abyssinia. She has been a free nation for nearly three 
thousand years. Long before the foundation of the Roman 
Empire; hundreds of years before Spain, France, England and 
other European nations came into being Ethiopia was a proud 
Empire whose Kings had conquered mighty Egypt and reigned 
there as Pharaohs. 

Who are these people of Abyssinia? The question is more 
easily asked than answered. In the first place, the people, 
strictly speaking, should not be called Abyssinians at all. 
Abyssinian is perhaps derived from an arabic word habesha 
meaning a nondescript mixture. The people of Abyssinia 
to-day call themselves Ethiopians and their country Ethiopia. 

This is more correct and more historical. But who are the 
people of Ethiopia? 

The present population of the country consists of: 

(a) The indigenous inhabitants, who are probably of a 
negroid origin. These are now found only in the western and 
north-western part of the country. They are the Shankalla 
and are non-Semitic and non-Hamitic in origin. These 
people are pagans. 

(6) The Hamitic tribes which entered Ethiopia at a remote 
period of which we have no record. These people form the 
bulk of the population. Their main branches are: the Galla, 
in the south, the most numerous of all; the Dankali in the 
north-east ; the Agaos in the center; the Somalis of the south- 
east; the Gouragi among the Gallas, south-west of Shoa; and 
other smaller and isolated groups. 


(c) A Semitic immigration at an early pre-Christian date — 
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came from Arabia. This semitic race intermarried with the 


people whom they found in possession of the land, and founded 
the ancient kingdom of Aksum. They are the Amharas, the 
ruling people of Abyssinia. 

(d) Asmall Jewish group, living in the mountainous regions 
of Tigre and in the province bordering Lake Tsana. They are 
the famous Falashas Jews. 

The most interesting of the above groups—and also the 
most important—are the Gallas, the Falashas and the Am- 
haras. 

The Gallas appeared for the first time on the southern bor- 
ders of the country in the sixteenth century, coming from the 
south-western regions of Lake Rudolph. It has been thought 
that they may originally have come from South Arabia into 
British Somaliland. If so they are in origin Semitic; but this 
theory is not at present accepted by competent students. 
The Gallas ruled Abyssinia for sixty years, from 1794 to 1854. 
They were conquered by King Theodoros and King John and 


finally by Menilek. The majority of them are pagans, though | 


some are Christians and a good many are Mohammedans. 
They speak various dialects of a language which has not yet 
been thoroughly investigated. It is probably a Hamitic 
tongue. There are many branches of this race in Abyssinia, 
and some of them are very primitive and savage in their 
customs. There are the hippopotamus eaters, near Hawash; 
the tribe whose young men must qualify for marriage by kill- 
ing a man, a lion, or an elephant; and there are those so crude 
in their manners that they tear their raw meat with teeth 
and fingers in a most savage fashion before partaking of it. 
They are not at present allowed to go armed. 

The Falasha Jews have roused the curiosity of many learned 
men. They themselves do not know their own history. 
Some of them believe that they are descended from the 
retinue which returned with the Queen of Sheba from her 
visit to King Solomon. Others maintain that their origin 
is due to the commercial enterprises of Solomon in the Red Sea. 
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Still others assert that they are descended from those Jews 
who fled from Palestine after the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus in 70 A.D. And others believe that they are the de- 
scendants of those Jews who fled the persecution of the Coptic 

Christians in Egypt. The chances are that the Falasha Jews 

are descendants of those Jews who flourished on the borders — 
of Nubia as early as the fifth century B.C. These Elephantiné | 
Jews probably migrated to Egypt from Palestine after the fall _ 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. under the Babylonian King Nebu- 

chadrezzar. It is interesting to note that in about the eleventh | 
century A.D. the Falasha Jews captured and held the throne > 
of Abyssinia for a period of religious terror lasting half a cen- 
tury or more. It is said that for many years these Falashas | 
thought themselves to be the only surviving Jews in the world. | 

They are acquainted with the old Testament, especially with — 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms in Ge‘ez or Ethiopic, but they © 
do not seem to know much about Hebrew. Their place of 
worship, a hut, is called a mesgid, and like the Jewish Temple — 
is divided into three parts, entrance to which is strictly regu- 
lated by Levitical Law. Sacrifices are offered on a large stone — 
at the rear of the mesgid. The Sabbath service consists of 
psalms and hymns, the reading of allegorical stories and verses — 
from Leviticus. They believe that Jerusalem will be rebuilt, 
but have no notion of a Messiah. They observe rigorously 
the Ten Commandments. 

The Falashes call themselves the ‘‘ People of Israel,’’ but 
the chasm which separates them from their Christian country- 
men is entirely of religious origin. They are black in colour 
and have the same features as their Christian neighbors. They 
wear the same dress and their customs are very similar. 
Their great friend in Addis-Abeba is Jacques Faitlovitch, a 
great idealist, who has given many years to improving the 
conditions of this isolated people. He is now in America 
where he has enlisted the interest of such men as Dr. Cyrus 
Adler of Philadelphia. His faithful lieutenant in Addis- 
Abeba is Ato Taamrat Emmanuel, who is in charge of a 
school for Falasha children. 
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The ruling people of Abyssinia are the Amharas. As to 
their origin, there are those who say that they came by Egypt- 
ian overland Hamitic and Semitic invasions at an early period. 
_ This theory is too general and vague to deserve serious consid- 
eration. Ethnologically and linguistically the Amharas are 
Semites. There is a tradition to the effect that the Queen of 
Sheba visited Solomon and became one of his wives. Their 
son became Menilek I of Ethiopia. A comparison between the 
facial characteristics of the Amharas and well-known Semitic 
types leaves little doubt about the ethnological group to which 
= Amharas belong. Moreover, their ancient language, 
_Ge'ez or Ethiopic, is a pure semitic tongue, being closely related 
to the Sabaean and Minaean, and especially to Assyrian and 
Arabic. And what is still more convincing is the fact that 
the Ethiopic script is without any doubt whatever a direct 
descendant of the South Arabian Sabaean and Minaean script. 
The Amharas most likely came across the Red Sea from 
South Arabia many centuries before the rise of Christianity, 
and settled in the northern part of what is now Abyssinia and 
founded a great Kingdom with its centre at Axum. This 
agrees with what archeologists have discovored in and around 
Axum. The Amharas are the true Abyssians or, better, 
Ethiopians. The Word Amhara itself is probably a corrup- 
tion of the word Himyara, the people of Himyar in South 
Arabia. The present spoken language of the court and 
government, Amharic, is a descendant of Ethiopic and the 
language of the ruling race—the Amharas. 

There have been four great periods in the history of Ethi- 
opia: (1) the fourth century of our Era when the monk Fru- 
mentius was sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria to Ethiopia 
and converted the Amharas to Christianity; (2) the sixteenth 
century when the Portuguese came with their Jesuit followers 
and attempted to convert Ethiopia to Roman Catholicism. 
Just as success was in sight, the Ethiopic Christians arose, 
expelled the Jesuits and declared the Pope a heretic; (3) In 

1896 the Italians attempted to annex the country. Menilek 
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the King appoints a Mayor or Governor, who is the Chief of 


defeated them at Adua, capturing some ten thousand pris- 
oners; and (4) in 1916 when Ras Tafari was appointed Regent, 
and began his wise and energetic programme of reform and 
advance. He is now Emperor, with a free hand, and Ethiopia 
is destined, under him, I believe, again to become great. His 
Majesty is still a young man and it is hoped his reign will be 
long. It will be wise and energetic in any case. 

Politically, Ethiopia is divided into provinces, under Gov- 
ernors and sub-governors. The chief provinces are, Gojam 
under Ras Hailou, Shoa under Ras Kassa, Amhara (until 
recently) under Ras Guksah, Tigre under Ras Gabre Salassy, 
Siemen under Ras Ayalu, and the south under Ras Balcha. 
The province of Harrar is under the Emperor 

The Emperor together with his ministers and governors 
make up the governing class. The Government is an Abso- 
lute Monarchy, and the social system a feudal one. Each 
Ras is practically independent, and each such chief has his 
own army and entourage of satellites. The Emperor is 
assisted in his task of government by a “Council of Elders 
and Advisers to the Crown,’’ whose membership is about 
twenty, and by a‘‘Council of the Crown,” consisting of the 
Empress, the King, Ras Kassa and the President of the 
“Council of Elders and Advisers to the Crown.” 

The people have no vote, and are over 90 per cent illiterate. 
However, whenever a community begins to make real progress 


the Police, and he is assisted by a Director of the Municipality, 
and, if the community is centrally located, there is also a Head 
of the Customs, and also a Judge, with some assistants. 
Formerly individuals could not own property, but now title 
deeds may be acquired by natives, and a tax is levied upon 
such property. Otherwise only foreigners are taxed, revenue 
being derived from customs duties on imports and exports. 
Consequently all customs officials are important personages. 
They are also efficient and competent. The Department of 
Commerce is one of the best organized departments in the 
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Central Government. However, this organization applies 
only to such places as Diré-Daoua and Addis-Ababa. Out- 
lying places are still primitive and lacking in modern organiza- 
tion, and the Rases and Chiefs are absolute in word and deed. 
The greatest of all the problems of Abyssinia is the problem 
of education. It is largely a religious problem, for the clergy 
are the only educated people in the land, with the exception 
F of a few officials and tradespeople in the capital. The church 
_is an established institution, very rich and powerful, but so far 
she has treated education too narrowly, regarding it as merely 
an agency of the liturgy. The clergy have always been the 
teachers, but they have taught doctrine and morals, how to 
_ read and how to sing the services of the church. Conse- 
; quently the great masses of the people have been left entirely 
without education. True, it is estimated that there is a total 
of about 2 millions of clergy, including chanters and nuns, 
all of whom are instructed in the manner above indicated, but 
there is an estimated population of from 10 to 13 millions of 
people. The clergy as a whole have never attempted to give 
anything other than a religious education, and then only to 
those destined for some churchly function. 
A few years ago king Tafari, who is now Emperor, after his 
return from a European trip, where he was quick to gather 
much information, built a boys’ school in his capital and 
manned it with French and English masters. It is modelled 
on an English public school But it can accommodate only 
about seventy-five boys. The present enrollment is about 
forty. Just before her death the late Empress followed the 
King’s example in founding a girl’s school in the capital, but 
it is not yet ready for use. 
The best educational work done in the country, from a 
general point of view, is that of the French Missions The 
Bom educated officials and business people in the country are 
_ products of the French Missions. They are also consequently 
as a rule Roman Catholics. But they have been educated in 
a European manner. The other missions, such as the Swedish 


and the Presbyterian, devote themselves largely to hospital 
work. But in any case the number educated by the Missions 
is necessarily very small. 

The main difficulty is the lack of a sound fiscal system. 
The King himself cannot afford, out of his own purse, to 
educate the children of the country. And even a fiscal system 
must await development along other lines, for a large part of 
the population is at present penniless, and a considerable 
portion is nomadic. But the King and some of his associates 
are alive to the country’s need in this matter—which is a 
hopeful sign. 

Perhaps the most direct approach to a gradual solution of 
the problem is to educate the clergy—the natural educators, 
at present, at any rate—to the necessity of teaching others 
besides those destined for service in the Church, and to learn 
to teach all the elements of what might be called a secular 
education in contradistinction to training for the services of 
the Church. That is, the educators must be educated, and 
that means, an educated clergy and hierarchy. 

And that is another problem. The head of the Church is 
the Abuna, who by virtue of his office stands second to the 
Emperor in power and influence. But, by law the Abuna 
must be an Egyptian Copt. The late Abuna, Matthew, had 
lived in Abyssinia so long that he had become virtually an 
Abyssinian in all respects. But a man of such power, who 
is necessarily ignorant of the customs, point of view, and even 
language of his people, is often a hindrance rather than a 
help. But already the Abyssinians themselves are beginning 
to realise the seriousness of this problem and the time is per- 
haps not far distant when they will demand, after the end of 
the present Abuna’s reign, a native Abuna. Given a native 
Abuna, alive to the needs of the nation, much could be done 
towards the reorganization of the teaching machinery of the 
Church and consequently the education of the nation. 

There are some brilliant men among the hierarchy and the 


higher clergy in Abyssinia, but the mass of the clergy are — 
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uneducated in a modern sense of the term. There are no 
theological schools. Candidates for the ministry are trained | 
either in the private family of a priest or in one of the monas- 
teries. The Church is very wealthy, controlling one third of | 
the total land area of the country. She can be organized, 
candidates for the ministry can be educated, and the ministry 
can do much towards the education of the country. 

Another problem is that of the teaching of the Church. 
This is a purely theological problem. But it is a real one, and 
needs to be tackled. But it cannot be approached until 
education has done, at least, a part of its work. The Ethiopic 
Church has had many saints and scholars, but never a Thomas 
Aquinas. The teaching of her saints and doctors is scattered, 
in manuscript form, thoroughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It needs to be collected and systematized. This 
could be done by educated native scholars, assisted perhaps 
by foreign experts. But it needs to be done. 

And connected with the solution of that problem is the 
solution of still another problem, namely, that of the litera- 
ture of the country. True, the bulk of Abyssinian literature 
has been and is religious literature. Even the little — 
paper, which is published bi-weekly in Amharic in Addis- 
Ababa, is always full of prayers and religious poems. But a 
thorough study of Ethiopic literature has never been at- 
tempted. Blatin Gheta Herui, the learned Foreign Minister, 
has written a catalogue of Ethiopic books, but a study of the 
literature in a comprehensive and systematic manner re- 
mains to be done. 

One of the greatest of all of Abyssinia’s problems is the 
regulation of her marriage laws and customs. At the present 
time, there are four distinct kinds of legal marriage, ranging 
from the indissoluble to the most easily soluble. 

The first form is indissoluble and is not very popular. 
Priests and pious lay folk are always married according to 
this form. It is the second form which is the popular one. 
It is a legal civil contract of partnership blessed by a priest. 
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Divorce, if the consent is mutual, is quite easy. The third 
form is what we would call ‘‘trial marriage.”’ It is solemnly 
ratified before witnesses, with or without the blessing of the 
Church at the option of the contracting parties, but always 
with legal mutual guarantees as to faithfulness, suitable 
maintenance and division of property. The period of trial is 
usually two years. After that, if satisfactory, it may be con- 
verted into the second form. The fourth form is hardly 
respectable. It is a temporary union for a predetermined 
period with option of renewal. The man agrees to provide 
living and dress and to pay a fixed salary to the woman. 
There is a legal contract, witnesses and the priest’s blessing. 
This form is often changed to the popular second form. 

As far as the Church is concerned, the marriage bond is 
indissoluble, except in case of adultery, and should it be 
broken the offenders are automatically excommunicated— 
they can no longer receive communion. 

The civil law of Abyssinia recognizes the Levirate marriage 
of the Old Testament, but it is not tolerated by the Church. 
The Church recognizes but one wife, and any other female 
retainer is regarded as a concubine. Concubines and favor- 
ite slaves are not despised, but are regarded almost as 
legal wives. There is no distinction made between legitimate 
and illegitimate children. Slavery is universal, but as a rule 
ina very humane form. But slavery and the marriage system 
of Abyssinia, with which it is closely bound up, need reform, 
and reform will come only by education and from within. 

The solution of this problem is related to the solution of 
another, namely, that of the law. The government of Abys- 
sinia is an absolute monarchy, the source of all new legislation 
being the Emperor. The law of the country, however, is 
contained in the Fatha Negast, ‘‘Laws of the Kings.”’ but 
often the principles laid down are so broad that in practice 
asort of common-law, the law of custom, is generally invoked. 
In determining the law the clergy are often called in to act 
as assessors to the civil judges. The Fatha Negast is not of 
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native origin, but is asixteenth century translation of an earlier 
Egyptian work compiled from the Old and New Testaments, 
Apocryphal New Testament, the Canons of the early Councils’ 
and the so-called Canons of Hippolytus. The /ex talionis and 
other harsh measures form a prominent part of the code. In 
the days of Menilek there were no lawyers and no prisons— 
only judges who knew the code. But with the influx of Euro- 
peans and foreign trade things are changing. However, the 
Abyssinian ordinarily still prefers to submit his case to the 
instant justice of the wise man who actually sits at any street 
corner, before whom he pleads his case. The accuser shouts 
his case the defendant tries to outyell him. Witnesses act out 

their personal views with appropriate gestures. Onlookers 
applaud or jeer, and everybody enjoys himself. Everything ‘ 
is settled on the spot, and the judge’s decision is final. Mixed 
cases, that is, cases between natives and foreigners, and purely 
foreign cases, are tried in mixed and consular courts. Many 
cases are taken directly to the Emperor, and on Fridays and 
Saturdays the Emperor appears in public and hears cases, just © 
as the kings of Israel did. That the legal system of the land © 
needs reforming no one competent to judge doubts—and the 
task is a religious one for the law is based upon religious docu- 
ments and interpreted by means of centuries of religious deci- 


sions. 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST IN PAUL 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The Mind of Christ in Paul: Light from Paul on Present Problems of Christian 
Thinking. By Frank Chamberlin Porter. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1930, Xiii, 323 p. $2.50. 

The traditional method of treating Paulinism has long been 
that of systematic theology, in which the doctrines of God, © 
Christ, redemption, salvation and eschatology find their | 
orderly place. And at the close of such discussions there may 
or may not be added a more or less perfunctory appendix on 


passionate interest was ethical, and to this interest everything © 
else was subordinate. The apostle’s theology was developed | 
wholly in the interest of his ethic, and to attempt to under-— 
stand him any other way is completely to misunderstand him. 

Moreover, to construe Paul primarily as a theologian is to 
open up an impassible gulf between him and Jesus. This is — 
the source of the eternal ‘‘ Paul-Jesus”’ controversy. But, | 
Dr. Porter thinks, when the purpose of Jesus and the purpose | 
of Paul are interpreted in the light of their central interests, 
the two purposes should be seen as identical. ‘‘The Christ of 
Paul’s description of the ideal of Christ-likeness is the Jesus 
of the gospels’’ (page 28). And, indeed, to show that the 7 
ethic of Jesus and the ethic of Paul are both centered in the 
duty of loving service is not a difficult problem: Dr. Porter’s 
exposition of it in his first chapter is masterly. 

But the ethic of Jesus is to be made an ever-present posses- 
sion of every disciple of Jesus. The revelation of the love of 
God in Jesus is not simply a fact of past history. What was 


to take its place after Jesus’ death? ‘‘Paul’s answer is an 
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exceedingly bold one. Christ’s place is taken by those in 
whom the love of Christ lives on, who have the mind of Christ 

and are constrained by his love”’ (page 47). (In a way this 

last quotation is basic in Dr. Porter’s argument.) Now, the 
Christian does not act in isolation from God; the aid of wd 
Spirit is given. But “‘Spirit’’ to Paul is an essentially ethical 
term: it “‘was chosen to express that presence of the love of | 
God which was manifest in Jesus of history, as it is now ex- 
perienced in the mind of the Christian” (page 63). Hence, 
‘because Paul attributed the same effects to the divine spirit | | 
and to the historical person Jesus Christ, these two almost 
blend into one” (page 72). And so the Pauline phrase “in 
Christ Jesus’’ when analyzed means essentially ‘‘under the 
power of the Spirit which creates in men the character of the 
historic Jesus’’ (compare page 77). 

As a result, as Dr. Porter sees things, Paul’s relation to 
Christ is not quite a relation to a person, but rather a relation | 
to an ideal; this should be noted carefully. ‘‘Paul’s passion © 
of loyalty and love toward men, and his constant urgency that | 
nothing but oneness should characterize their mind and their | 
conduct toward one another, should certainly make one hesi- 
tate to say that his ‘in Christ’ is without analogy in the rela- 
tions of Christians to each other and to other men” (page 302). 
“The identification of Christ with the spirit of God, or the 
substitution of ‘in Christ’ for ‘in the spirit’’’ do not ‘‘involve 
a nature in Christ which separates him from men”’ (page 309). | 
“What then, in the thought of Paul, does separate Christ — 
from other men in such a way that it can be called in the 
proper sense his Christology? The only answer that remains 
would seem to be that the distinctive place of Christ was 
looked for by Paul in the purpose of God, and the acts by 
which that purpose is carried into effect. In time, not in 
space, Paul must have defined what was peculiar in Christ. 

Paul does define Christ as the one in whom and through whom 
God is creating a new world”’ (page 312). a 
Such is the positive and characteristic contention of Dr. 
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Porter’s book. This construction of Pauline Christology is, 
however, so at variance with that usually maintained that a 
large part of the volume is necessarily devoted to the explana- 
tion of difficulties and the refutation of objections. In Paul’s 
own day arose the problem that has ever since confused the 
issue: the Greek endeavor to state the gospel in terms of 
metaphysics rather than in those of ethics. Paul, Dr. Porter 
thinks, was out of sympathy with this endeavor; it was alien 
to his own mind and experience. Missionary exigencies, 
however, prevented him from condemning it absolutely, and 
on occasion he may go so far as to cite Hellenistic formulas 
which others had composed. 

The most famous instance is Philippians 2 : 6-11, which 
Dr. Porter—following Lohmeyer—regards as an early Chris- 
tian hymn of non-Pauline origin. Inasmuch as it asserts the 
preexistence of Christ and therefore contains a metaphysical 
assertion Dr. Porter holds that it must be Hellenistic. Con- 
sequently Paul must have quoted it with reservations. ‘‘He 
would say . . . do not think of it as a record of facts which 
lie outside of our reach to verify, or, if we accept them, to 
understand. Interpret the Christ of the hymn by the Christ 
whose mind you know, because he has created it in you”’ 
(page 221). Or, with regard to I Corinthians 8 : 6: ‘“‘One 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him.” Dr. Porter reminds us that the language of 
this little creed is Stoic, and he believes that it may have been 
written by Apollos (page 118). But ‘‘Christian thinking is 
not thinking about Christ, but thinking about other persons 
and things in the light of the knowledge of Christ”’ (page 139). 
Accordingly in using the little creed just cited Paul might not 
perhaps object to it, but he could not possibly think of it as 
really important, for the interests of Christianity are else- 
where. 

The most exalted of all the Christological passages in the 
present text of Paul is Colossians 1 : 15-17, and in this case 
there can scarcely be any question of accommodation by 
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Paul to the language of others. But Dr. Porter does not 
hesitate: “‘What could Paul do with a Logos Christology?” 
(p.171). These three verses are not essential to the argument 
in the Epistle, nor do they appear in the parallel in Ephesians. 
Consequently they are dismissed as not Pauline at all; they 
are a later scribal interpolation. Rather more troublesome is 
I Corinthians 15 : 45-49, which requires nearly twenty pages 
for its treatment until it is shown to contain nothing about 
Christ that may not also be said of any Christian: All believers, 
just as truly as he, will be raised not only as “‘living”’ but as 
“‘life-giving”’ spirits (p. 250). And so, since the experiences 
of Christ are all thus seen to be reproducible, ‘‘ Paul shows a 
way in which spiritual realities, the spiritual nature and 
influence of Jesus, can find expression in spiritual words, and 
can call forth in us the experience of spiritual powers’’ (page 
274). 

This summary of Dr. Porter’s book can give no adequate 
idea of its ability. Dr. Porter has read everything of conse- 
quence ever written about Paul and has mastered it all. The 
reader who says to himself, ‘‘But he hasn’t thought of this 
passage!”’ is sure to discover that Dr. Porter has most dis- 
tinctly thought of that passage, and has somehow worked into 
his thesis. The logical arrangment is marvellous: the argu- 
ment flows on steadily from the first page to the last, with 
every sentence contributing its quota. Asa result, of course, 
the book must be studied rather than read, and even after two 
or three close readings full justice can hardly be done to the 
strength of all the contentions. 

It is this very fact that constitutes the volume’s great weak- 
ness: the implicit assumption everywhere that Paul himself 
was as rigorous and as relentless a logician as is Dr. Porter. 
Indeed, the method is unconsciously that of the dogmatic days 
which presupposed that each word in the Epistles was divinely 
dictated, that all parts of Paul’s writings are strictly coordin- 
ated, with nothing inconsistent or superfluous. We are 
reminded constantly of the good, old-time Scotch theologians 
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who could prove Paul a supralapsarian in every syllable, or 
of even so recent a writer as James Denney who maintained 
passionately that Romans was written to prove justification 
by faith and had no other interests. Dr. Porter’s dogmatic 
system is not the same as theirs—it happens to be the scheme 
of Albrecht Ritschl—but his zeal for his position is as great 
as theirs, and so is his determination to present a Paul who 
is utterly and exclusively his theological compatriot. 
Granted, granted gladly, that Paul’s primary passion is for 
ethical achievement according to the mind that is in Christ 
Jesus. Are we therefore bound to contend that everything 
else to Paul was irrelevant? It is perfectly true that Paul has 
an almost inapproachable genius for giving everything an 
ethical turn and of finding ethical applications in the most 
unlikely places. Does it follow that Paul was interested only 
in ethical applications? If the essential thing in Christianity 
is ‘‘thinking about other persons and things in the light of the 
knowledge of Christ,’’ why are we forced to hold that Paul 
always repressed with rigor any inclination to ask, ‘‘ But who 
then is this Christ? What is his place in the universe?” 
No doubt Dr. Porter assures us that in the familiar Philip- 
pians passage ‘‘ Paul would say . . . do not think of this as a 
record of facts,’’ but Paul does not say anything of the kind nor 
does he suggest saying it. What he does say is that from the 
humility of Christ’s incarnation Christians should themselves 
learn the duty of humility; if he really felt that the incarnation 
doctrine was alien to true religion, he was quite competent to | 
choose a different illustration. 
We may even be very bold and assert that it is conceivable 
that Paul could quite possibly make something useful out of a — 


Logos Christology. That the ultimate nature of the universe _ 


is not merely akin to the nature of Jesus but actually identical © 
with it may be a ‘“‘metaphysical” conception, but it is a _ 
metaphysical conception from which infinite ethical conse-_ 
quences can be made to flow. And so they are made to flow © 
in Colossians. 
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A REVIEW REVIEWED 


By B. W. Bacon, Yale University 


I owe a letter of thanks to my most generously appreciative 
friend Professor Burton Scott Easton (ipsum nomen faustum 
omen) for a review of my Studies in Matthew in the January 
number of this journal of more than personal interest to my- 
self. If I venture to ask the courtesy of its editors for the few 
words I would say in reply it is because readers will be inter- 

_ ested in every utterance on the subject of the Gospels from the 
critic, whose Christ in the Gospels comes opportunely to add 


his adverse conclusions. 
After his excellent summary of the substance of my book 
Professor Easton notes his agreement with a very large part 
of its conclusions, naturally to the great satisfaction of the 
author, proceeding next to the enumeration of some with 
which he feels it necessary to take issue, and closing with an 
apology (quite unnecessary) for expressing ‘“‘dissent from 
_ the conclusions reached in so superb a volume.” If the 

author, on his part, might express a wish regarding the review 
it would be by no means an omission of the expressed and 
grounded dissent, but only that the review might be brought 
into better equilibrium by subtracting somewhat from the 
closing paragraph of unmerited encomium, and correspon- 
dingly removing from the expressions of dissent some which 
appear to be based on misunderstanding. 

These are few in number. I will mention but one. Pro- 
fessor Easton finds ‘‘agreement with Dr. Bacon most difficult ”’ 
of all in his ‘‘dismissal of any connection between the (teach- 
ing) source and the name Matthew.’’ He then refers to a 
possibility suggested on p. 41 of my book, viz. that ‘when 


_ even take a secondary interest in the reply offered to some of 


to our already great indebtedness in his chosen field; they may — 
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originally attached to our first Gospel (that is, Mt., not the 
Teaching Source) the name Matthew may have referred to 
some primitive Christian, to us totally unknown, who bore 
this quite common Jewish name.”’ This possibility, however, 
is introduced in my book only to cover all eventualities, and is 
shortly after dismissed as less probable that another, carefully 
defined on p. 46, in the paragraph beginning ‘‘ Consider, then, 
a further alternative.’’ This paragraph Professor Easton 
would appear to have overlooked, for he proceeds to write: 
“‘So Dr. Bacon hazards the guess that Matthew was the first 
missionary to Edessa, and that the Gospel as a whole professed 
to be drawn up according to his teaching.”’ 

Such a ‘‘guess”’ would certainly deserve to be characterized 
as ‘‘hazardous.”” That it is not of Dr. Bacon’s making is 
sufficiently proved by simple citation of the later paragraph 
above referred to, in which his explanation of the notorious 
crux how a writing so confessedly non-apostolic should have 
been ascribed to this Apostle is stated with all the clarity the 
author can command. The paragraph is not too long, con- 
sidering the interest and importance of the question, to be 
cited here in full. The reference at its beginning is to the 
post-canonical writing current among the Ebionites and as- 
cribed in the second century to the Apostle Matthew, doubt- 
less because on its earlier pages Jesus was depicted as choos- 
ing the Twelve, ‘“‘John” heading the list, but only one, 
“Matthew,” being directly addressed: ‘‘And thee, Matthew 
I called, sitting at the receipt of custom, and thou followedst 
me.”’ This post-canonical and heretical gospel was later 
than our first Gospel, for it uses it in combination with our 
Lk.; but at the time of writing neither Mt. nor Ev. Eb. circu- 
lated under the name of any particular author. As Streeter 
has made abundantly clear in the case of the canonical Gospel, 
Mt. was at first ‘‘anonymous,”’ that is, it was to its first users 
simply ‘‘the’’ Gospel. Such was certainly also the case with 
the Ebionite composite, although we know from Irenaeus that 
outside the Ebionite brotherhood it was sometimes called 
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7 
‘According to Matthew,” probably for the reason stated. 
The date to which the paragraph now cited refers is the first 
d 


two decades of the second century, while our first Gospel was 
_ either ‘‘anonymous,” as Streeter says, or else was distin- 
guished from rival Gospels by some name not known to us, 
The paragraph reads as follows: | 


At some period so early that our canonical Mt had not become generally — 
known by its present title, but still late enough to be used along with Lk by the 
Ebionite compiler, unknown persons who read this paragraph (‘‘ Thee, Matthew,” | 
etc.) of the heretical composite took the writer at his word, so far as finding a 
distinctive name for the writing was concerned. It was called ‘“‘according to _ 
Matthew” just as the gospels of Judas Thomas and others were called by the 
_ names of particular apostles, without necessary acknowledgement of their authen- | 
ticity. Previous to the unwarranted claims of canonical Mt to this title (claims | 
not even suggested by any part of its contents) it may well have been sometimes : 
conferred upon the Ebionite composite which did purport to be written by 
Matthew in fulfilment of the intention of Jesus himself. Of course neither canon- 
ical nor uncanonical gospel has any historical claim to the name, nor is Matthew 
any more likely than Bartholomew or Thomas to have had skill with the pen. 
However, so far as priority of conjecture is concerned, as between Mt and Ep, 
Eb., it can only be awarded to the Ebionite composition, dependent as it is. The 
_ title fits here, and can be completely accounted for by the writer’s use of Mt 9:9. | 


It does not in the least fit the canonical writing, and can only have been taken | 
over from some other. If the process of transfer can be dated late enough to _ 
allow for dissemination of the rumor that the Ebionites possessed a gospel pur- 
porting to have been written by the Apostle Matthew the transfer is easily ex- 
plained. 


Dissent from the views advanced in my Studies in Matthew © 
must be expected. When expressed by such able scholars as 
Professor Easton it must be weighed with utmost care. | 
But there cannot even be approach to agreement unless the — 
dissent is expressed against the views actually advanced, not | 
against other views perhaps not held by anyone. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


Probably few American readers noticed last November the > 
excommunication of a certain Abbé Joseph Turmel or attached - 
any importance to the fact if they did notice it. None the © 
less this excommunication was the climax of one of the most | 
extraordinary campaigns of literary mystification that the > 
scientific world has ever seen. 

As far back as 1900 there appeared in Loisy’s Revue d'his- 
toire, etc., a ten page monograph bearing the name of Denys 
Lenain, which was followed by two others in the next year. 
In 1901 likewise there was an article by one Goulven Lézurec 
in La Justice Sociale; its subject was the doctrine of redemp-— 
tion. Neither of these writers ever seems to have appeared _ 
again. But in 1906, as the modernistic controversy in France — 
was growing intense, Loisy’s Revue published three mono- 
graphs on the Trinity, signed Antoine Dupin; these were then — 
issued as a brochure by the modernist publisher, Nourry. 
Dupin then vanished from literary ken, but was replaced by a 
writer calling himself Guillaume Herzog, this time specializing — 
in Mariolatry, who likewise contributed three monographs to > 
the Revue; these monographs were likewise published sepa- 
rately by Nourry. But of Herzog nothing was ever heard - 
after this. Three years later,—in 1910—however, the Revue 
acquired a new contributor, Louis Coulange, whose great _ 
interest was in the history of Christology. In contrast to” 
the others Coulange’s work appeared steadily up to 1929, 
although nothing was discoverable about his personality. — 
Apart from his contributions to the Revue and other periodi- 
cals he has issued at least four volumes; one of these, The 
History of the Devil, was published in English about a year ago 
and was widely advertised. This translation, somewhat 
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curiously, anticipated by several months the French original, 
of which more later. 

In 1910 also there began to appear in the Revue a series of 
articles on the history of penance by Alexis Vanbeck, and these 
continued with more or less regularity until 1920. 1911 
marked the first appearance of still another newcomer, Ar- 
mand Dulac, who specialized in medieval theology and was a 
regular Revue contributor until the cessation of the Revue in 
1922; after that his work appeared in other media, and as late 
as 1929 his name figured as editor on the title page of Houtin’s 
posthumous Courte Histoire du Célibat Ecclésiastique. The 
industrious family of the Revue collaborators was stil! further 
augmented in 1912 bystill one more new name, André Lagarde. 
Lagarde, like Vanbeck, had his interest largely centered in the 
history of penance but his abilities extended further; he was 
selected, in fact, by the editors of the familiar International 
Theological Library to write The Latin Church in the Middle 
Ages (1915). The volume was well received, but no reviewer 
seemed to know anything about the personality of the author; 
it was noticed, however, that he had a fondness for the bizarre 
features of medieval theology. He, too, was writing until 
very recently; after the demise of the Revue his work was pub- 
lished in the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions. 

Yet another new Revue contributor was announced in 1914, 
Robert Lawson, who figured also for a brief period in that 
dignified Roman Catholic organ, The New York Review. Dur- 
ing the war there was necessarily a lull, but at its close the 
Revue had an interesting coterie of writers, Coulange, Dulac, 
Lagarde, Lawson and Vanbeck, all very active. ‘They were 
joined by a sixth in 1920, Henri Delafosse, who differed from 
the rest in being a New Testament specialist; the Christian- 
isme series contains many numbers of his composition. 1921 
saw a seventh member of the family, Alphonse Michel; he 
was however very short-lived, for he wrote but one article 
and vanished. Another 1921 confrére was less evanescent 
and wrote until at least 1929; his name was Edmond Perrin. 
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Two years later one Hippolyte Gallerand began a series of 
monographs on the Atonement; in 1927 a Paul Letourneur 
started a series of articles called Catéchisme pour Adultes in 
the Impartial Frangais. And finally in 1929 A. Siouville 
published two small brochures on Hippolytus. 

At this point it may be well to recapitulate and to list these 
fifteen writers alphabetically: 


Coulange, Louis 
Delafosse, Henri 
Dulac, Armand 
Gallerand, Hippolyte 
Herzog, Guillaume 
Lagarde, André 
Lawson, Robert 
Lenain, Denys 
Letourneur, Paul 
Lézurec, Goulven 
Michel, Alphonse 
Perrin, Edmond 
Siouville, A. 
Vanbeck, Alexis 


Many French theologians and historians had long been > 
viewing this group with a constantly growing uneasiness and 
mistrust. No one was ever able to discover anything about 
any of them and inquiries addressed to their publishers were - 
courteously waived aside; ‘‘the publishers were not at liberty 
to disclose information about writers who wished to preserve © 
silence.” The- writers themselves, however, had been un- 


were being industriously collected and studied by a very : 
able scholar, Dr. Louis Saltet, Professor of Church History at — 
the Institut Catholique of Toulouse. And in March of 1929 


Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, published by the Institut. — 
His articles outdo in interest the most thrilling detective 


stories. 
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It should be said in advance that Dr. Saltet, although as a 
Catholic he was shocked by heresies put forth by the group, 
had in his method not the faintest trace of the inquisitor. 
Theological prejudices were rigorously discarded and he pro- 
_ ceeded with the passionless impartiality of an objective his- 
-torian investigating curious historical documents. The ob- 
vious initial fact was that the group shared a strange number 
of common peculiarities. First of all, naturally, was the 
_ secrecy that surrounded their persons and abodes. Then they 
_all exhibited the same religious outlook; an outlook that in a 
: generation had progressed steadily from a highly ‘‘interpreta- 
tive” modernism to a violent anticlericalism, culminating 
in the appearance of Coulange, Delafosse, Letourneur, Perrin 
_and Siouville in the bitter Christianisme series and of Dulac 
and Perrin in the no less bitter Impartial Francais. Most of 
the group represent the early doctrine of the Atonement as a 
teaching that Christ paid ransom to the devil; this has, of 
course, some foundation but to nothing like the extent that 
group assumed. 

A further interesting fact was that the writers of the group 
interlocked most strangely. They quoted each other’s 
articles freely and always with extreme approval. They 
arranged their monographs, moreover, so as to form contin- 
uous series; the monographs on penance by Vanbeck, Lagarde 

and Michel offer a striking instance of precise collaboration 
from an identical viewpoint. Still stranger, however, than 
this amicable interchange of ideas was an even more amicable 
interchange of names. In 1921 Loisy’s Revue listed in the 
cover table of contents an article by Dulac; the article occurs 
* listed—but is signed Henri Delafosse. A French transla- 
tion of the tenth chapter of Lagarde’s Latin Church is printed 
in the Revue de I’Histoire des Religions for 1926—but it is 
signed by Dulac. Material used by Coulange in his La Vierge 
Marie (1925) had appeared earlier as by Herzog. Certain 
sections of Letourneur’s Catechisme pour Adultes were re- 
printed separately under the name of Coulange. And so on. 
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: In other words, evidence was accumulating day by day 
that all pointed in one direction: this “‘group”’ of ‘‘ modernis- 
tic” historians when probed collapsed into a single individual. 

The identity of the individual had been suspected for a long 
| time in French ecclesiastical circles to be a certain elderly 
priest, one Joseph Turmel. But he kept a constant silence, 
maintaining that it was for his accusers to prove their case, 
not for him to disprove it. He admitted, however, to having 
used two of the names, Lenain and Lézurec, and the ‘‘inter- 
locking”’ characteristics of the ‘‘group”’ gave this admission 
far reaching implications. It was discovered that in a pre- 
publication prospectus of Lagarde’s Latin Church the name of 
the author was given as Turmel. A manuscript letter signed 
by Gallerand—apparently the only piece of manuscript 
evidence available—was found by experts to be in Turmel’s 
handwriting. An indiscreet publisher’s announcement of the 


Life of the Devil (Coulange) gave the age of the author as 
seventy—and Turmel was born in 1859. And so on, until 
At this stage the matter was taken up by the French ecclesi- 


the evidence had become overwhelmingly conclusive. 

astical authorities, and formal charges were filed against 
Turmel. He persisted in his policy of absolute silence, but 
this attitude naturally did not stop the ecclesiastical process, 
and the inevitable result was excommunication. When this 
had taken place, he spoke at last and admitted the facts, 
announcing that his anti-clerical campaign would henceforth 
be carried on under his own name and La Vie du Diable was so 
issued. And Turmel’s publishers (Rieder) have given formal 
and printed notice of Turmel’s responsibility for the various 
pseudonymous volumes. 

Thus ends an extremely curious episode. The growing 
eccentricities of the ‘“‘group” had for many years deprived 
their works of any significance for serious scholarship. The 
“‘Delafosse’’ New Testament volumes, for instance, are bi- 
zarre to the last degree, dividing up the Pauline Epistles 


a between second-century writers, etc., and their sole signifi- 
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cance has been as documents exhibiting a hatred which deemed 
any weapon legitimate against the objects of its detestation. 
But the shrinking of fifteen names into one deprives even this 
hatred of any real interest. One wonders only why Monsieur 
Turmel cared for all these years to preserve his position as a 
priest of the Church that he was daily attacking by any or all 
means that came to his hand; attacking it, moreover, not 
simply as an organization that needed reform but as an organ- 
ization whose every claim rested on falsehood. : 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume VIII. Rome and the Mediterranean, 
218-133 B.C. Ed. by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth. Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. xxv + 843 + 20 


_maps and tables. $9.50. 
Volume of Plates III, Prepared by C. T. Seltman. Idem, pp. xiii + 199. 


$3.75. 

He must be dull of soul and utterly lacking in imagination 
who can view the appearance of the successive volumes of the 
Cambridge Ancient History without a real thrill of feeling. 
All that the advertising copy-writers say of the dramatic 
sketches of history compressed into a single volume is true of 
this great work, but on a vaster scale. 

If any one assumes that ancient history is a mere collection 
of dates and painfully deciphered inscriptions, he should take 
up any volume in this magnificient series. The scope of the 
History includes not only political events but also biography, 
economics, social development, philosophy, religion, literature, 
and art. The present volume, for instance, opens with a 
fascinating sketch of the career of Polybius, from the hand of 
T. R. Glover. This is appropriate, for Polybius was the 
historian par excellence of the period now under review. 

The next three chapters, by B. L. Hallward, tell the story 
of the Carthaginian War, of Hannibal and the Scipios, with 
all the epic movement and tragic ending that are forever as- 
sociated with that colossal conflict. 

Professor Holleaux of the College de France next treats of 
Rome and Macedon in two chapters, and Rome and Antio- 
chus in one. The fall of the Macedonian monarchy, and 
Rome and the Hellenistic States are then treated by P. V. M. 
Benecke of Oxford, in which the policies and military move- 
ments of the Roman Republic in the nearer East are traced in 
general outline. The difficulty of a satisfactory judgment is 
pointed out (p. 280): “‘Each of the Hellenistic powers pre- 
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sented Rome with a separate problem. Very little is to be 
: gained by an annalistic treatment of Rome’s Greek and East- 
_ern policy as a whole, for we have not the evidence necessary 
_for knowing the precise interrelation of the various parts, and 
-we are bound to remain doubtful whether our judgment on 
_each incident does Rome too great or too little justice.” 
_ The next chapter (x) is by a German, Professor Schulten of 
Erlangen, who treats of the Romans in Spain: ‘‘In general the 
Roman rule in Spain can only be described as brutal. The 
Iberians were treated little better than cattle’’—where taxes 
fell in arrears ‘‘there was an excellent opportunity of making 
fifty percent, as happened in Rome’s eastern possessions.” 
Professor Schulten believes that the Latin settlements in 
Spain were made chiefly with a view to exploiting the natives 
_by usury (p. 324). It is this combination of economic and 
political exploitation that accounts for much of the expansion 
of the Roman Republic, both East and West. 

The reader now turns to Roman affairs, and in two chapters 
an American, Professor Tenney Frank of Johns Hopkins, 
treats matters in which he is a first rate authority, viz. the 
economic situation in Italy in the second century B. C., and 
the political and legislative history of Rome itself during this 

period. It is extraordinary how important the eighty-five 
years covered in this volume were for the history of Rome 
and the Mediterranean world generally. As the editors say 
in the preface (p. vii), ‘‘During the next century, indeed, the 
hace government of Rome broke down, and the man- 
ner of its breaking down conditioned the form of the princip- 
ate, but it is the history of the period described in this volume 
which made inevitable a Roman Empire’’—a fact which grows 
_in impressiveness as one reads the later chapters of the volume, 
—especially, perhaps, chapter xx on Mediterranean com- 
merce. 
The beginnings of Latin literature are traced by Professor 


«SJ. Wight Duff of Armstrong College, and Roman religion and 


the advent of philosophy by Dr. Cyril Bailey of Oxford. The 
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appropriateness of Stoicism to the Roman spirit is emphasized 
as is also the contribution which the Latin spirit made to this 
originally Oriental philosophy. The earlier part of the chap- 
ter (xiv) gives a good account of the old agricultural religion 
of Latium and the later State-cult. 

Messrs. Hallward and Charlesworth next recount the fall 
of Carthage, where the famous Carthago delenda est finds a 
justification not simply in political history but in philosophy. 
A people who persisted in offering human sacrifice down into 
Christian times; a people the record of whose dealings with 
other nations is one of continual perfidy; a nation whose only 
contributions to civilisation are some slight improvements in 
shipbuilding and a new type of siege artillery; a nation whose 
only contribution to thought, art, and literature is the word 
gorilla—such a people could not in the nature of things con- 
tinue forever to block the progress of Graeco-Roman culture. 

For many readers the next chapter (xvi), on “‘Syria and the 
Jews,”’ by Dr. E. R. Bevan, will be one of the most interesting 
inthe volume. He has already told the story, more than once, 
of the Maccabaean uprising and its kaleidoscopic political 
background. The thirty-odd pages devoted to the subject 
here are as brief and as clear a résumé as we naturally expect 
from his pen. The Book of Daniel is dated about 166—since 
the full denouement of the Maccabaean uprising is not re- 
counted; the latter part of it is not history but prediction. 
It is fully recognized that if at any time the Syrian kingdom 
could have put forth its full power the Hasmonaean ‘bands’ 
of ‘the godly’ would have been no match for even a single 
Seleucid army. 

The trouble was that the Kingdom of Antioch was engaged 
on three fronts simultaneously—like Germany in the recent 
War. Rome always had to be reckoned with; and Rome was 
moving steadily eastward, demanding and inch and taking a 
mile and never retreating once a foothold was gained. From 
out the east came the steady and ever renewed pressure of the 
Parthians. To the south, Egypt was much more than a 
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vexation and an annoyance; it was an open threat. Hence the 
effort made by Epiphanes to consolidate his southern frontier 
and hold a strong bulkhead against the kingdom of the Nile. 
Moreover, economic difficulties repeatedly interfered with 
Syrian expansion. It was in the midst of this general situa- 
tion that the Jewish War of Independence was fought and won. 
The winning of it was due as much to the occupation of Syrian 
arms with other concerns as it was to the fortitude and valor 
of the Maccabees. To the whole story, if one believes in 
Providence at all, it may not be inappropriate to apply the 
old-fashioned term, ‘‘the hand of God in history.” 

The next chapter deals with Thrace and is from the pen of 

Professor Kazarow of Sophia. This is followed by three 
brilliant chapters: The Bosporan Kingdom; Pergamum; 
Rhodes, Delos, and Hellenistic Commerce,—all from the pen 
of Professor Rostovtzeff, now of Yale. No one can handle 
better the economic, commercial, and social history of this 
period. It would be well if every one interested in the period 
between the Old and New Testaments, and especially with the 
background of the latter, were to make a careful study of these 
chapters, following them up later with the author’s Economic 
_ story of the Roman Empire. 
The last chapter (xxi) is on Hellenistic Art, by Bernard 
Ashmole of the University of London, formerly Director of 
the British School at Rome. Considerable attention is paid 
to town-planning and domestic architecture, a new develop- 
_ ment in the history of art in the third and second centuries 
B.C. 

The usual comprehensive bibliographies, index, and tables 
complete the volume, at the very beginning of which are 
written these summary words, (p. v) ‘‘The political and 
_ military triumph of Rome went far to maim the spiritual, 
social, and economic life of the Hellenistic world, which for 
-more than a century had been sorely tried by the wars of 
Macedon, Syria, and Egypt; but here too there is much 
achievement to record. Rome herself gained much from 
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Hellenism, and, later, passed on to the West what she herself 
had gained.” It is significant that “‘the year that witnessed 
the fall of Corinth saw the destruction of Carthage; nothing 
now remained in the Mediterranean to remind Rome that 
she had not always been invincible.”’ 

The significance of the work for the theologian as well as 
the historian lies in the fact that all this long tale of social and 
political evolution had its effects on the moods and aspirations 
of men. It is surely not insignificant that Jewish Apocalyp- 
tism, Roman Stoicism, and later Monasticism and Neoplaton- 
ism all to some extent shared the motive of Weltflucht; and 
had all of them alike abandoned either the older eudaemon- 
istic hypothesis of a supernatural theocracy or of a future 
kingdom of God in this present world. To the Apocalyptist 
the only possible outlook was the destruction of the present 
world-order and the inauguration of a new world under God 
or his Messiah. To the Roman Stoic the present world-order, 
at the end of its fated cycle, was to dissolve in fire; meanwhile 
one need not cry over spilt milk, but whatever his misfortunes 
he could play the man. In other words, the religious-psy- 
chological effect of the political turmoil of these eighty-five 
years— to be followed by still more turmoil during the cen- 
tury to come (Volume IX will deal with the Fall of the Roman 
Republic)—has to be taken into account in any, even the 
most elementary, philosophy of the Christian religion. 

Not only Mr. Ashmole’s chapter on Hellenistic Art, but the 
whole volume—not least Professor Rostovtzeff’s chapters on 
the economic history—are illustrated in the volume of Plates, 
which really covers both this and the preceding volume of the 
History. Considerable attention is paid to coins, and to 
sculpture and painting, as is natural. Many of the examples 
of the last-named are not commonly found in historical works. 
Of especial interest, however, are the archaeological remains 
from Thrace and the Bosporus, and there is also a good collec- 
tion of illustrations of Celtic and early Spanish archaeology. 
The archaeology of the Bosporus is of course a more recent 
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development and we are especially grateful for the large 
number of illustrations here given. Traces of foreign infly- 
ence are to be expected here, and are not found wanting; not 
only Greek but also Persian motifs are to be found, and also 
Central Asiatic. This is not surprising, considering the fact 
_ that the north shore of the Black Sea was not only an outpost 
of Greek colonization in the seventh century, but was also, all 
through the ancient period, a crossroads for overland trade 
and transport; not only north to the Baltic, but also east by 
caravan beyond the Caspian to Turkestan and even China. 
Four more volumes with their accompanying volumes of 
Plates are still to appear in this series. No publication at the 
present time is doing more to bring within the range of the 
ordinary student the substantial results of modern scientific 
historical investigation of the ancient world. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology. By Stanley A, 
Cook. London: British Academy; New York: Oxford University Press, 1930, 
pp. xv + 252 + Pl. 39 +2 maps. $4.75. 

After five years’ delay Dr. Cook’s Schweich Lectures for 
1925 have seen the light of day. They are all the better for 
postponement of publication, for the book now provides a 
thorough and up-to-date introduction to the whole field of 
Palestinian archaeology. 

The three original lecture titles are retained: “‘ Miscellan- 
eous Examples,’’ ‘‘The Old Oriental Period,’’ ‘‘The Graeco- 
Roman Age”; but their contents have swelled to large and 
inclusive dimensions. Of especial value are the plates at the 
end of the book, which have been chosen partly with a view 
to provide pictures not commonly accessible and to avoid 
duplicating those found in other books on the subject. 

It is a question whether the title should not be reversed— 
viz. Palestinian Archaeology in the Light of Ancient Hebrew 
and Jewish Religion. Indeed, the author hints, on page 230, 
that his task is ‘‘to show what archaeological research is 
contributing to our knowledge of Palestine.” 
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It is needless to say that the volume is thoroughly scientific 
in method. The author is extremely cautious and refuses 
to go beyond the evidence. This is quite necessary, in view 
of the extravagant theories sometimes set forth presumably 
upon the basis of archaeological data. After all, the remains 
are relatively scanty, important as they are, and the informa- 
tion they convey is much less than what we gain through the 
surviving literature. Moreover, especially in the earlier 
periods, we have little to guide us in the interpretation of the 
data. For example, the cup-marks found on certain primitive 
stones—were these astrological signs; or were they made to 
hold the blood of sacrifices; or, on the other hand, were they 
merely designed to collect rain water; or did they once sup- 
port pointed jar-bottoms, the stones themselves being not 
altars, but wine- or olive-presses? (Pages 11 ff.). The 
same is true of the pillars (page 167), the Dome of the Rock 
(page 16), the significance of the Divine Eye (page 43). 
Too often, writers dash forward to positions which sober 
reflection shows to be untenable. 

One important feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of some of the new archaeological discoveries, as are also the 
valuable plates and bibliograpy at the end, and the references 
contained in the footnotes. Chapter i surveys the general 
field; chapters ii and iii trace a rough chronological develop- 
ment. The book should be widely useful as a text for refer- 
ence in Old Testament courses. New Testament students 
will also find much that relates definitely to the earliest back- 
ground of the Christian religion. 
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Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings. By C. G. Montefiore. London and 
_ New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. xxii + 442. $5.50. 


_ At last Dr. Montefiore’s long projected supplement to his 
Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels has appeared, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Israel Abrahams who was to have 


written the volume. 
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With characteristic modesty, Dr. Montefiore disclaims 
credit for much of the learning and patient research which 
have gone to give the volume its high value. In place of Dr, 
Abrahams, the author secured the assistance of Mr. Herbert 

_ Loewe of Oxford and Cambridge. In addition to his assist- 
ance throughout the volume Mr. Loewe has added two val- 
uable appendices. 

Dr. Montefiore is fully aware of the intricacy of the problem 
presented by Rabbinic parallels to the New Testament, a 
problem not even recognized by some Christian and Jewish 
writers. For instance, how far are the parallels true parallels, 
and how far are they, though alike in form, quite alien in 
spirit? In what degree are the parallels representative or 
exceptional? Are the parallels characteristic of the Rabbinic 
teaching, and do either the Rabbinic or the New Testament 
passages represent what Professor Moore has called ‘norma- 
tive’ Judaism, that is, are they on the main line of develop- 
ment or do they represent isolated and unique expressions? 

The chief value in this magnificent collection of material 
on the Synoptic Gospels is this very cautious, critical attitude 
on the part of the author. Not once does his critical faculty 
become overclouded with apologetic considerations, though 
naturally he writes as a liberal Jew. On such a subject as the 
‘Am ha-Aretz, for example, which Dr. Montefiore calls ‘thorny 
and lugubrious,’ the conclusion is reached by Mr. Loewe that 
the term often means ‘cad’ rather than ‘fool’—and was ap- 
plied not in supercilious disdain though in genuine reproof 
by those who were passionately desirous of fulfilling the Law 
to its very utmost (pp. 11,15). ‘‘ The Law is the source of all 
the best and noblest points in the Rabbinic religion and of all 
its weaknesses.’’-—This is far from the traditional Christian 
identification of the ‘Am ha-Aretz with ‘the poor of the 
people,’ or ‘the people of the land.”! 

Students unfamiliar with Strack and Billerbeck’s great 


1 See also the appended essay by Abrahams in Vol. II of the new edition of 
Montefiore’s Synoptic Gospels. 
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German collection of illustrative material drawn from Talmud 
and Midrash should not fail to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with Montefiore; nor should scholars familiar with that larger 
work overlook the present volume, which contains some sup- 
plementary material, and a great amount of critical sifting of 
S-B’s citations and conclusions. A great step has been taken 
is the study of the Jewish background of the Gospels as a 
result of the vast and fruitful labors of such devoted rabbinic 
scholars, such sympathetic and religiously minded interpreters 
as Dr. Montefiore and his friend the late Israel Abrahams. 
May Christian scholars ever be equally fair-minded and 
sympathetic in their study of Judaism! 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Mysterium Christi. Ed. by G. K. A. Bell and Adolf Deissmann. Longmans, 

1930, pp. X + 287. $6.00. 

The present volume undertakes to set forth the results of the 
two conferences of British and German theologians held respec- 
tively at Canterbury and on the Wartburg in 1927 and 1928. 
The contributors are quite representative of conservative 
English and German theology at the present time, as a list 
of the contents will indicate. There are twelve papers, as 
follows: 


“‘The Name ‘Jesus,’’’ by Adolf Deissmann; ‘‘The Jesus of History,’’ by Ger- 
hard Kittel; ‘‘ Jesus as Teacher and Prophet,’’ by Charles Harold Dodd; “Jesus 
the Messiah,’’ by Edwyn Clement Hoskins; “Jesus Christ, the Lord,” by Her- 
mann Sasse; ‘“‘Recent Tendencies in English Christology,’’ by John Martin 
Creed; ‘‘A Modern Approach to Christology,’ by Nathaniel Micklem; “‘ Christol- 
ogy and Soteriology,’’ by John Kenneth Mozley; ‘‘ The Cross of Christ,’”’ by Paul 
Althaus; ‘‘Corpus -Christi,’’ by Alfred E. J. Rawlinson; ‘‘The Hidden Glory of 
Christ and its Coming Revelation,” by Heinrich Frick; and ‘‘The Church and 
the Theologian,’’ by George K. A. Bell. 


Particularly suggestive is the essay by Dr. Micklem, “‘A 
Modern Approach to Christology.”” He recognizes (p. 151), 
the lack of homogeneity in the Gospel picture—the ‘double 
soteriology,’ as Dr. Easton called it in his recent Hale Lectures 
(p. 157), the one prophetic, the other messianic-apocalyptic. 
“It is possible to reconstruct the teaching of Jesus upon either 
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of these assumptions, but not upon both at the same time’’— 
a point at which he and Easton entirely disagree. ‘Which 
represents the real Jesus of history whose divinity is the center 
of the Christian message?”’ 

Instead of a full answer to this question, Micklem offers 
two comments: one to the effect that the Pauline portrait of 
Jesus (z.e. his human personality) is ‘the proper and objective 
norm whereby the later traditions of the Gospels may be 
tested.” (And he adds: ‘This norm rules out at once as mor- 
ally impossible many of the recent “‘lives’’ of Jesus.’) The 
other comment recognizes the truth that the Gospel portraits 
of Jesus are coloured by the theology and practice of the early 
Church. Nevertheless, ‘‘truly, as ever, Jesus is called di- 
vine, not primarily because of Church traditions of His life and 
teaching, but because of what, as Redeemer, He has done and 
does for the souls of men. To accept a metaphysical doctrine 
of the divinity of Jesus is entirely destitute of religious mean- 
ing or value, unless the man who accepts it has found God in 
and through Jesus. According to our conception or exper- 
ience of redemption, then, must be our doctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus.” 

This is certainly a sound view; and we think it will help 
point the way out of the present impasse for many a person 
who refuses to give up either N. T. criticism or the divine 
Christ, the Lord of the Church’s faith. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Ethics of Paul. By Morton Scott Enslin. Harpers, 1930, pp. xix + 335. 
$4.00. 

The lack until now of any adequate treatment in English 
of St. Paul’s ethics is well known, yet surprising, the more so 
because, as Professor Lake has somewhere said (in effect), the 
ethics of Jesus, with which Christian ethics is so often exclu- 
sively identified, is almost pure oxygen, too strong for human 
lungs. In St. Paul we find it tempered somewhat with the 
requisite nitrogen. It is applied ethics, Christian ethics as 
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found at work in an already large and growing Church, and 
that too in a non-Jewish environment, one which for its 
secularity and complexity has certain striking resemblances 
toour own. Here however lurk decided difficulties—perhaps 
the real deterrent to a more adequate handling of Paul’s 
ethics in the past. The investigator in this subject soon finds 
himself launched upon the whole vast sea of Gentile as well as 
Jewish morality. Our book has not evaded the difficulty. 
It gives evidence of fresh and thorough study of the per- 
tinent literature. The writer’s conclusions on some of the 
major issues are worthy of space. 

Paul’s debt to Judaism is frequently underestimated. In 
his recognition of ethics as the soul of religion, his conception 
of God-likeness as the moral ideal, of Torah as the expression 
of God’s holy will, of sin as rebellion against God not mere 
error of judgment; in his sense of the separateness of God’s 
people and his consequent high estimate of the social virtues; 
in his abhorrence of the ‘‘three cardinal sins of later Judaism,” 
viz., the recognition of heathenism, the shedding of blood, and 
every form of sexual irregularity—in all these Paul was the 
thorough Jew and his ethics a witness to the great and lasting 
influence of his Jewish heritage. 

That Stoicism had some influence on Paul the writer thinks 
probable but not to the point of influencing any of Paul’s fun- 
damental purposes. Paul and Stoicism had this much in 
common, that both were intensely interested in the matter of 
morals, but Paul’s criticism of right conduct, and the sanctions 
and stimuli to which he appealed were utterly different. As 
for the mystery cults, it is true, and a fact to be emphasized, 
that Christianity was for Paul a mystery. He again and 
again phrased his ethical ideals and goals in terms precisely 
similar to the other mysteries, but ‘‘ the contrast is as sharp as 
the agreement.’’ While in the mysteries, religion is found 
completely detached from ethics, in Paul ‘‘morality was 
directly resultant from his doctrine of salvation by faith.”’ 
It was the sacredness of his union with Christ that constituted 
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for the Pauline Christian the most compelling of all urges to 
purity of life and especially to sexual purity. 

This again was the ground of the Christian koinonia and of 
all the rich variety of social virtues and duties which that 
conception implied, and in fact the ultimate spring of Paul’s 
ethics as a whole, for that spring is found in the mind of Christ 
_ as apprehended through Paul’s consciousness of mystical 


union with Him rather than in any current tradition of Jesus’ 
teaching—though the latter is not ruled out. Thus just at 
the point where we are nearest the mysteries we are farthest 
from them; for in the central Christian mystery we find 
religion and ethics perfectly fused. 

Incidentally, Paul was not obsessed with the question of the 
relative merits of marriage and celibacy as is so often supposed. 
‘“‘His only reference to it is in answer to a question of one of 
his churches.”’ Again, his much talked of—and disparaged— 
“‘asceticism’’ is largely misunderstood, due to the inexact use 
of the word. ‘Christianity did not make the world ascetic; 
rather the world in which Christianity found itself strove to 
make Christianity ascetic.” 

Into the minutiae of our author’s exposition it is impossible 
to go. His book will be found rich in information—and in- 
spiration. It glows. And for two good reasons. The ethics 
of Paul is felt to be nothing less than the man Paul himself, 
and yet again not Paul but the life of his Masterin him. Only 
two points of adverse criticism occur. Might not more have 
been said about the notion of the Spirit in relation to Paul’s 
ethics, and is not the probability of Paul’s acquaintance with 
Jesus’ sayings greater than Professor Enslin seems to allow? 
There is an insignificant misprint on page 149, note 57, and 
another on page 183. The indexing is of the kind that wins 
the student’s best thinks. 
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The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians. By James Hardy Ropes. 
Harvard University Press, 1929, pp. 46. 
Professor Ropes elaborates, in this number of the Harvard 
Theological Studies, the theory of Liitgert (1919) that the sit- 
uation in Galatia was produced by something more than an 
inroad of Judaizers; it was a conflict between the Judaizers 
(who may have been only local imitators of the synagogue, 
without reference to Jerusalem) and a radical party of ‘per- 
fectionists,’ ‘pneumatici,’ or ‘spiritual persons’ (like those in 
Corinth), who set at naught Paul’s authority and viewed his 
teaching as a vacillating compromise with Judaism. The 
epistle represents Paul’s attempt to set both parties right, and 
to assert the freedom and independence, and also the consist- 
ency, of his position midway between the two extremes. 

Liitgert’s theory is carefully expounded and set in contrast 
with the common one hitherto current. Chapter vi gives a 
brief commentary on the epistle from this point of view, testing 
and enforcing it point by point. One questions, however, 
why the conflict between the two parties was not clearly stated 
by Paul himself. Of course he was not writing for modern 
readers, and points obscure to us would have been clear to the 
first readers of the epistle; still, one may think, Paul should 
as positively have dissociated himself from the ‘radicals’ as 
from the ‘judaizers,’ if such a party was in evidence. One 
questions moreover some of Ropes’ arguments—e.g. the appeal 
of sonship to Abraham (p. 7) is denied in the case of Gentile 
readers; but this was precisely the presupposition of the 
judaizers’ success among the Galatian Christians. 

However it is not at all improbable that one result of the 
judaizers’ efforts was a strong swing in the opposite direction 
—and that extreme ethical radicalism in turn deepened the 
conservation of the judaizers. Such opposing tendencies are 
frequently observable in religious history. And there are 
undeniably passages (e.g. 5 : 11-17) in which the existence of 

a group of ‘radical’ critics of Paul is all but presupposed. 


It is obvious that the last stronghold of the Tiibingen hy- 
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pothesis has entirely capitulated when the Epistle to Galatians 
can be interpreted without reference to the Apostolic Council 
of Acts 15 (p. 46), and the judaizers identified not with the 
emissaries of the Jerusalem church who visited Antioch but 


with the local Galatian synagogues. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Theory of Christ's Ethics. By F. A. M. Spencer. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1929, pp. 252. $3.00. 

This is a systematic study of the ethical teachings of Jesus 
in the light of recent developments in ethical theory and 
recent advances in our knowledge of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The first chapter gives a brief survey of the historical 
development of the ethical teaching of Jesus out of the ethics 
of the Old Testament; the chapters following take up Jesus’ 
teaching on specific questions—the use of force, sin and sins, 
rewards and punishment, forgiveness, conscience, to mention 
only a few. 

In the last chapter of the book ‘‘The Christian ‘Summum 
Bonum’ ” he discusses the utilitarian ideal on the one hand and 
the ‘‘ethical idealism’’ of such men as Green and Bradley on 
the other. In the teaching of Jesus he finds much that would 
fit in to either one of these philosophies. But if we are in 
search of a systematic philosophical background on which to 
interpret the avowedly unsystematic ethical teaching of 
Jesus, neither of them, to the author’s way of thinking, is 
entirely satisfactory. Utilitarianism, even when we follow 
J.S. Mill in his famous attempt to apply arithmetic to philos- 
ophy and leap from the greatest happiness of the self to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, and then go one 
step further and substitute blessedness for happiness, seems 
not to have in it quite enough of the stern appeal of righteous- 
ness for righteousness’ sake. And ethical idealism, stressing 
as it does “‘self realization,’’ seems to lead to a kind of moral 
snobbishness. More satisfactory is a principle found in L. T. 
Hobhouse’s The Rational Good which provides a synthesis of 
these two points of view. 
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With the idealist it stresses self-realization; with the utilitar- 
jan it stresses social well-being. And it points out that each is 
necessary tothe other. This is very close to what Jesus meant 
by the Kingdom of God—with the qualification that for him 
the whole was given value and meaning and radiance by his 


doctrine of God. 


CHARLES L. STREET. | 


Jesus—Lord or Leader? By Frank Lenwood. New York: Smith, 1930, pp. 

ix + 351. 

This is a book that stirs the mind and moves the heart. 
The author has read widely in the field of modern New Testa- 
ment scholarship, has given valuable years of his life to 
missionary work in the East, has been Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, and is now pastor of a small church in the 
east of Greater London, a church with an unusual proportion 
of young people. This long and varied experience has been 
the background of the most searching and conscientious 
pursuit of religious truth. In the end the author has come to 
believe that orthodox dogma is wholly inadequate as an ac- 
count of Jesus, and he therefore feels that his position even 
in a liberal church like the Congregational is untenable. He 
is obviously feeling his way toward Unitarianism and yet he 
recognizes the limitations of that creed of the creedless. 

The pity of it is that a man with a mind so keen in the pur- 
suit of truth, and a heart so warm with love for Christ, can- 
not find a sure foothold in an evangelical church. The book 
leads one to consider afresh the serious limitations of our 
modern Protestantism. What is religion, after all? A 
skeleton of articulated dogmas clothed upon by a fabric of 
conventional ethics? Or is it a living, vital spirit which comes 
into human life and transforms it, ethically and aesthetically 
as well as ‘spiritually,’"and which expresses itself in terms of 
this, that, or the other contemporary philosophy or common 
framework of ideas as a doctrinal system? To me it seems 
that the doctrine is secondary, and what is vital and essential 
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in the Christian religion is the life lived with Christ in God. 
Without this experience dogma is dead and theology sterile, 

But then how does it come to pass that theology and life 
can find themselves in such diametrical opposition as in 
Lenwood’s book? The answer seems to be that traditional 
Protestantism has put doctrinal orthodoxy in the place of 
vital religion—which is the life of the spirit, which is always 
objective and concerned with external spiritual realities’ 
rather than with subjective mental temperatures, and which, 
quite frankly, does not depend upon the historicity of this, 
that, or any other incident recorded in the Bible. 

Not that we would justify Mr. Lenwood’s position, great 
as is our sympathy with his struggles. His position is his 
own affair and represents the upshot of his own experience; 
but his book certainly gives one to think. Isn’t it possible 
somehow to recover that sense of the reality of the spiritual 
world, that subordination of the individual with his religious 
and intellectual problems, that approach to God through 
more avenues than one (through the love of beauty as well as 
the love of intellectual exactitude, for example), for which the 
Great Church has stood historically down the ages? Our 
contemporary Protestantism, even of the liberal type, is too’ 
intellectual to be permanently satisfying. It asks, ‘‘Was 
Jesus Lord or leader?,”’ and assumes that unless Jesus was 
‘Lord’ in the traditional orthodox sense the whole fabric of 
Christian doctrine comes down in ruin. 

But the Catholic doctrine (I use this adjective in its strictly 
historical sense) has always maintained that it was not Jesus 
the Galilean prophet who was Lord, but Jesus the risen and 
ascended Messiah. The ‘Lord’ of the Church’s Faith is not 
Jesus of Nazareth—though He was incarnate in him—but is 
the ascended and glorified Christ who “‘sitteth at the right 
hand of God,’’ and who is in contact with his worshippers 
“‘through the Spirit.” This last point is important and de- 
cisive; for in St. Paul’s writings and in the later New Testa- 
ment literature Christians are never ‘‘followers’’ of Christ, 
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they are his ‘“‘members,” “worshippers,” devotees, and citi- 
zens of his kingdom. Strange as all this seems to modern 
liberal Protestantism, it is nevertheless plain and simple fact 
that New Testament Christianity is not the following of a 
leader, but either a mystical union with the spiritual Christ 
(as in St. Paul), or membership in a supernatural Messianic 
kingdom (so generally in the Gospels). As Martin Dibelius 
bluntly puts it, ‘Nicht das Jiingerverhiltnis zu Jesus, dem 
auf Erden handelnden, redenden, und leidenden Meister, son- 
dern der Glaube an Christus, den vom Himmel gekommenen 
und zum Himmel gegangenen Gottessohn hat das Christentum 
begriindet.’” (Gesch. und ubergesch. Religion in Christentum, 
Gottingen, 1925, p. 73). 

Given the premises and the presuppositions with which 
Lenwood started, hardly any other course was open to him; 
but there is certainly much more to New Testament Christian- 
ity, and to historic ‘orthodoxy’ taken at its fullest value, than 
is dreamed of in the philosophy of modern liberal Protestan- 
tism. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine. By A. J. Macdonald. New 

York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1930, pp. 444. $7.00. 

Dr. Macdonald has written the first adequate treatment in 
English of Berengar and his doctrine. The first part of the 
book, which deals with the life and work of Berengar, clears up 
many points, particularly of chronology and of the relation of 
Berengar to contemporary politics, both secular and ecclesias- 
tical. It is a model of what this sort of writing should be, 
scholarly, accurate, with careful reference to authorities, and 
interesting. 

The second part of the book, which is doctrinal, attempts to 
prove that Berengar’s sacramental teaching was part of a 
“stream of tradition’’ derived from St. Augustine through 
John the Scot and Ratramn. This tradition is that of ‘‘ Dy- 
namic Symbolism.’”’ One hesitates to question the opinion 
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of so careful a student of Berengar’s theology, and yet there 
are passages in Berengar’s De Sacra Coena (passages which 
Dr. Macdonald quotes (p. 320): “‘ Ye have this most certainly 
that I say the bread and wine of the altar after consecration 
are the body and blood of Christ’; ‘‘The bread and wine 
through consecration are converted on the altar into the 
true body and blood of Christ.’’) which are certainly difficult 
to interpret except on the theory, held by Mabillon, that 
Berengar ‘‘denied Transubstantiation, but taught the real 
presence.’”’ Dr. Macdonald’s attempt to interpret them as 
teaching only dynamic symbolism, that is, that, while there 
is no real presence in the sacrament, “‘its effect is the same as 
if the spiritual body and blood of Christ were actually given” 
(p. 261), is not altogether convincing. However, it is true 
that, aside from his clear assertion of the permanence of the 
bread and wine after consecration, Berengar’s sacramental 
beliefs are most difficult to determine. 

Nor can Dr. Macdonald’s estimate of Augustine’s sacra- 
mental doctrine be accepted as covering all the evidence. 
Here, as in the case of Berengar, there are passages (e.g. De 
Trinitate II] : 21; De Baptismo contra Donatistas V : 9; 
Sermo LXXI:17; Enarratio in Psalmum XXXIII : 8, 10) 
which are almost impossible to understand as teaching only 
dynamic symbolism. 

Of course there are many passages, both in Berengar and 
Augustine, which seem to support that theory. But it must 
be remembered that even an upholder of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, will, when speaking or writing of the 
virtus sacramenti, use language which can be understood in 
the sense of virtualism. But even if the author is unable to 
convince his readers that his interpretation of Berengar’s 
doctrine is in all details correct, he has written a work of great 
importance for the history of sacramental doctrine. 

W. F. WHITMAN. 
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Plotinus on the One and Good: Being the Treatises of the Sixth Ennead. Trans- 
~ Jated from the Greek by Stephen Mackenna and B.S. Page. London: Medici 
Society; Boston: Hale, Cushman, and Flint (857 Boylston Street), 1930, pp. 


254- 

At last Stephen Mackenna’s beautiful and accurate and 
beautifully printed translation of Plotinus is complete. The 
first volume appeared in 1917, and contained the Ethical 
Treatises (Ennead I, with Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, and the 
Ritter-Preller Extracts, forming a conspectus of the Plotinian 
system, and also the translator’s introduction and _bibliog- 
raphy). 

Volume 2, entitled ‘‘Psychic and Physical Treatises” 
(Enneads II and III) appeared in 1921. Volume 3, ‘‘On the 
Nature of the Soul’ (Ennead IV), appeared in 1924. The 
fourth volume, ‘“‘The Divine Mind” (Ennead V), appeared in 
1926. The present volume contains Ennead VI, and com- 
pletes the work. 

Our generation has seen a tremendous impetus given to the 
study of Plotinus, not least through Dean Inge’s well known 
Gifford Lectures. At least three, and perhaps four, transla- 
tions of Plotinus are now under way on the continent. It 
would not be surprising at all if our generation were also to see 
a considerable reinstatement of the Plotinian metaphysics as a 
foundation once more of religious belief. Certainly, contem- 
porary physics, astronomy, and chemistry point in the direc- 
tion of an immaterial substratum of existence. The God of 
modern physics is not so much a creator and manipulator of 
ponderable elements and atoms as an inconceivably sublime 
mathematician’ who devises intricate and all-but-unfathom- 
able mathematical patterns. 

In the realm of biology, we are certainly past the days when 
Vitalism could claim the whole field. Modern science is 
making it clear that all existence is one. But if existence is 
one, it is certainly not at one monotonous dead level. It is 
graded, hierarchical, with a steady ascent and descent of 
living and intelligible forms, like the angels on Jacob’s Ladder, 
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or like the singularly similar figures employed by the old 
Neo-Platonists. 


easy to see. For a long time it has been the fashion to say 
that Neoplatonism and other-worldliness were detrimental to 
the pure gospel of social righteousness which inspired early 
Christianity. We now know, of course, that this too facile 
sketch of historical development, dear as it was to the heart 
of the nineteenth century, is artificial and unreal. Far froma 
philosophy of decadence, the metaphysics of Plotinus repre- 
sent a genuine development of Platonism and reach almost the 
top-notch of phiosophical development in the western world. 
Plotinus brought to a head the final developments of the 
noblest Hellenic philosophy, Platonism, uniquely fitted to be 
the interpretation and metaphysical foundation of Christian 
doctrine. Its fundamental presupposition, the reality of the 
immaterial world—which is the basis of mediaeval, not 


the Christian Faith. It would therefore, not be a disadvan- 
tage, but perhaps a great gain, if Christian theology once 
more came to terms with this age-old philosophy of Spiritual 


Realism. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Anglican Library of Faith and Thought. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1930. $1.35. 

Two new volumes in this valuable series, maintaining well 
the high standard of previous issues, are Religion and the 
Mysterious, by F. H. Brabant, and Religion and the Reign of 
Science, by F. Leslie Cross. The first makes due acknowledg- 
ment to Otto’s Idea of the Holy, but does not follow him im- 
plicitly. In less than a hundred pages there is given a philo- 
sophical and poetical presentation of mystery in religion. 
“For the saint every moment may be sacramental, but the 
Catholic teaching and experience is that the Holy Mysteries, 
in which the presence of the Unknown is so overpowering, 


The bearing of all this upon the Christian religion is fairly 7 
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modern, Realism—is likewise the fundamental postulate of ; 
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helps (sic) to consecrate and hallow the occasions (different for 
different people) when familiar, everyday things are seen to be 
divine.” On page 20, the familiar quotation ‘Primus in 
orbe deos fecit timor,”’ is ascribed to Lucretius. The line is _ 
found in Statius, Thebazs, iii, 661. 

Fr. Cross’s admirable treatise, which is somewhat longer, 
acknowledges with gratitude and without fear the great _ 
contributions made by true science to religious thought, 
correcting many misapprehensions, and showing some mis- 
takes which both science and religion have made in the past, 
but should make no longer. The author discusses in separate 
chapters the relation of Religion to Physics, to Biology, to 
Psychology, to Biblical Criticism, to Philosophy, and finally 
to the Life of the Spirit. The book is confidently recom- 
mended to all intelligent readers, especially to students and 
teachers in schools and colleges. _ 

L, PALMER. 


Die Lehre von Kirche und Staat Bei Zwingli. By Alfred Farner. Tiibingen: a 


J. C. B. Mohr, 1930, pp. xli + 139. M. 9.50. 

Huldreich Zwingli, rather than Luther or Calvin, was the = 
true father of modern Protestantism. In his theory the 7 
Church was a purely invisible body, the sum total of believers 
or of the elect. The visible organization was the Congrega- 
tion, which, however, was not to be regarded as co-terminous 7 
with the Church on earth. It did, nevertheless, exercise the 
charismatic power that had been bestowed on the Church by 
Christ. In the mediaeval theory Church and State were not 
two bodies, but merely two powers, or ‘“‘swords”’ of the one 
Body, the Corpus Christianum. This theory Zwingli re- 
pudiated. To the State Zwingli consigned entire control 
over the outward acts of its members, and to it he allocated 
all temporal penalties. The State, however, had no jurisdic- 
tion over the consciences or the spiritual life of the citizens. 

These matters were within the purview of the Congregation; 
and its only weapon was excommunication. Zwingli was, 


| 
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at least in theory, the first proponent of the modern doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State. 

Zwingli held to the universal priesthood of all believers, 
Yet, as against the Anabaptists, he contended that God had 
placed the governance of the Church in the hands of His , 
chosen prophets, towit the preachers. 

In the government of his canton of Zurich, however, events 
gradually forced Zwingli to adapt his theory to conditions. 
The upshot was a church-controlled state only less tight than 
Geneva. The narrative of this development, as contained 


in the present volume, is of interest to all students of the 
relation between Church and State. 


1. 


$5.00. 
Mind at the Crossways. By C. Lloyd Morgan. Holt, 1930, pp. xi + 275. 


$3-75- 

The Intelligible World is a critique upon current philosophi- 
cal theories and a demand that they cease to ignore the prin- 
ciples of logic. “‘If,”” says Dr. Urban, ‘“‘we do not accept 
knowing and thinking as a serious occupation of man,—if 
they are not in their very nature oriented towards value,— 
they must of necessity degenerate into mere games. Even 
then, as mere play, they are never games of solitaire. In- 
telligible communication is always assumed, either implicitly 
or explicitly, as the necessary presupposition of logic. If the 
presupposition of logic is intelligible communication, then 
logic, whatever else it may be, is perfected language, is the 
technique of intelligibility.” 

This book can hardly fail to influence for the better our 
present metaphysical thinking. The layman is especially 
gratified to observe that, unlike most essays on intelligibility, 
it is itself intelligible. It is prescribed for any person suffer- 
ing mental indigestion from an overdose of philosophical 
modernism. 

It is the current fashion to approach metaphysics from the 


CHARLES L. DIBBLE. 
The Intelligible World. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. Macmillan, 1929, pp. 479. 
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side of physics. Whereby it is concluded, reversing the dic- 
tum of Saint Paul, that the things which are seen are eternal, 

but the things which are not seen are temporal. In the mod- 
ernistic philosophy process is reality. Accordingly, the sub- 
stantial universe, like Alice’s Cheshire Cat, fades gradually — 
away, until nothing remains but the smile. The present vol- 
ume makes its approach from the side of epistemology. The 
author analyzes the concepts of value, emergence, space-time, 
process, personality, and the like, and shows that, on the 
modern interpretation, these concepts are not so much false 
as unintelligible—they are quite meaningless without the 
concepts of substance, causation, and finality or teleology. 
To dismiss these latter as prejudices is inadmissible. They 

are not pre-judgments but pre-suppositions, they are not 
merely axiomatic, but axiological,—the necessary basis for 
any intelligible thought. Upon them all systems of philos- 
ophy, however widely soever they may have differed in their 
conclusions, have been built. They are the perennial philos- 
ophy, the Great Tradition. 

That rationale of evolution that is presently most in vogue 
is designated the doctine of emergence. As propounded by 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and others, this doctrine 
is that physical events are not isolated, but are grouped in 
systems, the members of which are peculiarly related to one 
another, so that the behavior of the system is more than the 
sum of the behavior of the parts, something really new has 
supervened. Furthermore, new forms of relatedness emerge, 
each including within its complex the more primitive forms of 
relatedness out of which it arises. The story of evolution is, 
thus, the story of the emergence of the new. 

Professor Urban observes that the very acknowledgment of 
newness involves the application of a scale of values extran- 
eous to the process. Further, one is bound to ask, if the 
category of substance is denied, What is it that evolves? or, 
Whence comes the new? ‘“‘It is, to be sure, a fact that things 
appear which are not reducible to pre-existing arrangements 
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or events.—But this is not what is meant by the law of emer- 
gents. If the concept is to have any meaning at all, it must 
be that things emerge from that which they are not.—Now, 
the idea of a reality that creates itself gradually is, to my 
mind, one of the most unintelligible concepts that it has ever 
entered into the mind of man to invent.”’ 

It would indeed have been interesting had Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s newest book appeared in time for Mr. Urban to 
take account of it. For Mind at the Crossways is quite evi- 
dently a reply to criticisms such as his. 

In his previous book, entitled Emergent Evolution Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan had spoken thus of mind: “‘It will be urged by 
many critics of our thesis that mind does not emerge. That is 
true of mind in one sense, but not in another. If we say that 
mind does not emerge, and cannot be treated as an emergent, 
this may be because the word ‘mind’ is used in two different 
senses. Mind as a correlate does not emerge; but there are 
emergent levels of such mind as correlate, and it is at an 
assignable level that mind in the second sense does emerge. 
It is an emergent quality of the correlated psychical order at 
an approximately definable stage of evolutionary advance.” 

This statement may be regarded as the text for Mind at the 
Crossways. It was open to the criticism offered by Mr. Urban 
and others that we cannot think of mind as emerging in any 
sense without the concept of potentiality, either in the physical 
universe or in God. Mr. Morgan now acknowledges it,—in 
both. 

He relates this acknowledgment to his previous theory as 
follows: ‘‘ There are two ways in which one may account for 
any event. One may explain the occurrence as due to some- 
one’s act. Let us call this someone an agent. Or one may 
interpret its occurrence as in accordance with the order of 
nature. Let us speak of such interpretation as scientific. 
Let us speak of the first as a dramatic explanation.” 


The expression ‘‘dramatic action” is ambiguous. It may 
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of phenomena,—or it may mean real events, as in the phrase 
“the drama of history.”’ One is inclined to believe that Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan uses it in the latter sense; but one can never 
be sure. It seems to change color before your eyes; in some 
passages the former sense is clearly indicated. In any case, 
however, he seems now to have definitely repudiated the no- 
tion of a reality that creates itself out of nothing. When the 
pendulum comes to rest, it will no doubt point,—it cannot 
logically do otherwise,—to real action with real agents. 

The position taken in Mind at the Crossways, so far as it 
lends itself to definition in the established categories, is theistic 
pan-psychism and psychophysical concomitance, plus emer- 
gence. A most interesting theory is set forth to account for 
the emergence of reflective intelligence, a theory which provides 
the title for the book,—that it arises out of cross-over reference, 
whereby the data of one sense are referred to another, as 
when the infant begins to think sensations of touch in terms of 
vision. 

CHARLES L. DIBBLE. _ 


Procession of the Gods. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Richard R. Smith, 


1930, pp. xi + 577. 

This large book of 559 pages is much better in the several 
parts than in the whole. The detailed story of the religions 
treated shows wide reading, considerable knowledge in many 
diverse fields, and here and there a marked felicity of phrase. 
Some chapters, such as that on the religions of Rome, are very 
good indeed. 

Yet the general effect of the volume is curiously disappoint- 
ing, especially as it draws to its close without the anticipated 
denouement. There is a good deal of disproportion too, as in 
the assignment of a hundred pages more to the religion of 
India than to the entire story of Christ and Christianity. 
There is also a lack of sequence, especially in the discussion of 
Muhammadanism before taking up that of Judaism and 
Christianity. Once again, there are serious omissions, as in 
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the complete ignoring of the religions of Japan. Of Chinese 
religion a good deal is said, but there is no account of the 
worship of Shang-ti and no presentation of the genuine 
Taoism. Even in the story of Buddhism (which is treated 
con amore) there is no proper distinction made between the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana and the doctrine of the Bod- 
hisattvas is slighted. It is a bit slovenly, too, to speak of 
Gautama’s “‘ Nirvana (the particular call it Nibbana)’’ with- 
out pointing out that the two words come from different: 
languages. 

Of many slips in the text not all are due to typographical 
errors. Such may account for misprints like Frarashi (for 
Fravashi), Sampson (for Samson), Taurebolium (for Taurobo- 
lium), Yajer (for Yajur), Aratyaka (for Aranyaka), and so on. 
_ But they do not explain a misquotation such as “‘the cloud-. 

capp’d towers, the generous palaces,’’ or such a statement as 
that ‘‘Jesus himself indicated in one of his enigmatic sayings 
that the Kingdom of God cannot be taken by violence,” 
or the reference to “‘three Chinese sages, Tao, Chwang and 
Kwan,” of B. C. 600 or 700. Chwang is presumably Chwang- 
tzu, but as he lived two centuries later than Confucius it is 
hard to see how Confucius ‘“‘might have taken the counsel of 
Chwang.”” Moreover, Hanuman was not “‘king of the mon 
keys,”’ nor was Gautama “‘probably a Brahman.”’ 

The least adequate part of Dr. Atkin’s work is that dealing 
with Christianity. There seems little idea that Christ was 
more than a final figure in a long procession of gods and 
would-be gods. There was a glorious opportunity to show 
Christ as ‘‘the. heir of all things,’’ but the opportunity is but 
meagrely used. It is certainly inaccurate to speak of Chris- 
tianity as being ‘fixed’ in the days of the New Testament, or 
to say that ‘‘thereafter its history is the account of conflicts 
within and without.”” This is to miss the entire significance 
of the dispensation of the Spirit for which the earthly ministry 
of Christ prepared the way. Perhaps it was inevitable for 
one who practically ignores the Resurrection, but the ‘ Pro- | 
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_ long in comparison with some of the others. Dr. Leo Baeck’s 
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cession of the Gods’”’ ought not to have ended in an anti- 


HERBERT H. GOWEN. 


Religions of the World. By Carl Clemen, in collaboration with eleven other 
eminent authorities. Translated from the German by A. K. Dallas. New 


_ York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931, pp. xiv + 482. 

In this interesting, well-illustrated and generally accurate 
volume Dr. Clemen has brought together the work of some of 
the best-known of German specialists on the religions of the 
world. Indeed specialism is so much in evidence that the 
work as a whole betrays a certain amount of inequality, not 
merely of treatment but even of proportion and point of view. 
The compiler, moreover, has not made for uniformity of 
treatment by reserving for himself some rather subordinate 
chapters on Pre-historic and Primitive Religion and on the 
religions of the Persians and the Celts. Of course, the section 
on the Primitive Religions might well have claimed extensive 
treatment, considering both its place in most religions, even 
those of to-day, and also the fitness of Dr. Clemen for dealing 
with this particular subject. 

The inequality of the chapters shows itself sometimes in the 
presence of bias as well as in different point of view. For 
example, Strauss’ otherwise excellent description of the Indian 
religions is marred by a little pin-prick of anti-British senti- 
ment on p. 95. Dr. Krause gives us a fairly good chapter on 
Chinese religions but only an inadequate section (just over 
seven pages) on the religion of Japan. Pfister’s chapter on the 
Greek and Roman Religions is quite thorough-going but a bit 


description of Judaism is almost lyrical in its fervor, but the 
author seems quite blind to any evolutionary movement in the 
religion of his fathers. Hackmann’s Buddhism, in 40 pages, 
is exceedingly good, perhaps the best chapter in the volume, 
but Schott gives us only sixteen pages for a discussion of the 
Religions of Babylon. The long section on Christianity by — 
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Eric Seeborg is marked by insight and impartiality as between 

Roman Catholicism and the Reformed Churches, but well- 

nigh half the chapter is occupied with the Christianity of 

_ Germany and the religion of England or America is practically 
non-existent. 

The book is well translated, well printed and, as noted 

above, well illustrated. The misprints, moreover, are few and 


trivial, including such errors as yen (for yin) on p. 32, and 
bhodisativa (for bodhisattva) on p. 102. 
HERBERT H. GOWEN. 


India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and Contrasted. By Rudolf 
Otto. New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. 144. $2.00. 

Religion is the experience of the numinous, a deep heart- 
experience of the saving power of God, the eternal Other. 
This is the teaching of Prof. Otto of Marburg. And in this 
_ little book, packed with learning but pulsing with religious 
_ passion, he shows us an aspect of Indian religion which is not 
generally given the consideration that it deserves. Dr. Otto 
directs our attention away from the intellectualistic Hinduism 
of Sankara, the philosophical monism which has stood for the 
religion of India to many Westerners, and expounds the reli- 
_ gion of grace as presented by Ramanuja. He has delved 
deeply into his subject both by study of the texts and by close 
contact on the religious life of India. He shows many sim- 
ilarities between this Bhakti religion and Christianity. Both 
- agree in denying the illusoriness of this world, in affirming the 
personality of God, and the distinction between God and the 
soul of man. Both present messages of salvation wrought 

_ entirely by God’s grace and accepted by faith. 

The contrasts shown by Dr. Otto are sharply drawn. He 
is not led by the similarities to conclude that there is little 
difference between the two religions. He finds that there is 
a ‘‘difference of axis’’ between the two which makes for great 
difference of character. The absence of the kingdom-idea 
in the Indian religion of grace is critical; it leads to belief in 


a God who is not vitally related to the human process. In 
Christianity the love of God is inseparably attached to the 
love of one’s neighbor; in Hinduism the latter is a corollary of 
the former, important because we happen to find ourselves in 
human social relations, but not indispensable. 

The difference in the concept of salvation is also pointed 
out. The Hindu devotee longs for release from the samsara, 
the wheel of things, the Christian devotee for release from 
inward sin to holiness. 

This study is exceedingly valuable. The author is qualified 
in an exceptional way to understand and enter into the spirit 
of Bhaktism, yet he is also able to distinguish sharply the 
— of the Hindu Bhakta from that of the Christian 

iever. 
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D. A. MCGREGOR. 


The Religious Background of American Culture. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 

Boston: Little Brown, 1930, pp. xiv + 348. $3.00. 

It is doubtless true, as the author of this volume remarks, 
that the religious aspects of the tradition which the English 
colonists brought to the New World have been all too fre- 
quently misread or neglected. A fresh interpretation of the 
European background of American religious life, and of the 
conditions under which that life developed on the soil of our 
western world, is certainly called for. But it can hardly be 
“maintained that Dr. Hall’s undertaking is conspicuously 
_ successful. He is more at home with Christian social ethics 
than in the historical field. Furthermore, his interpreta- 
tion is vitiated by a fundamental thesis novel and utterly 

unsubstantiated—a thesis which, if it were to be substantiated, 
would make imperative the re-writing of the ecclesiastical 
history of England since the fourteenth century. ‘‘We hope 


_ to show,” he writes, ‘‘that an old, radical and hardy English 


Protestantism existed before the Continental type of Protes- 
tantism appeared. That this radical Protestantism it is that 
has dominated and to a great extent still dominates Anglo- 
American thinking.” 
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This radical pre-reformation Protestantism is of course 
traced back to Wyclif and the Lollards. It is assumed that 
anti-ecclesiastical, anti-sacramental, Bible-religion Lollardy 
maintained itself among the under-privileged classes down to 
and through the Reformation period, practically untouched 
by the ‘‘High Church”’ sacramental Protestantism of the 
Continent. Ziirich and Geneva may in fact have influenced 
the conservative (Presbyterian) wing of Puritanism; but it was 
not this type that determined the religious culture of the col-— 
onists. The ‘‘dissenting mind’’ owes nothing to pla 
everything to the Lollards. Only with the Scotch-Irish mi- 
gration did genuine Calvinism come to America. Every- 
where, among the English settlers, Dr. Hall finds the mark of / 
the Wyclifite movement. 

That Lollardy survived submerged will hardly be denied. 
But that it refused to be amalgamated with or even influenced 
by the sixteenth century Reformation seems an impossible 
assumption. There may be some slight modicum of truth in 
the contention so far as the Scrooby people and the Plymouth | 
colony are concerned, and it may perhaps help in accounting | 
for the rise of the Anglo-American Baptists. But when Dr. 
Hall applies his formula to the Massachusetts Bay colony and 
even to Anglican Virginia the reader rebels. Quite gratuitous, 
too, is the apparent assumption that English and American 
Puritanism were distinct magnitudes, independent of each 
other in origin. 

Inevitably, religious conditions, like other conditions, must 
have been different in the plantations from those in old 
England.- Religion, like other social patterns, must — 
taken a different course of development on the virgin soil of 
the New World. What Dr. Hall labels as surviving Lollardy 
is really emergent Americanism, the natural modification of i 
old-world religion when transplanted in the wilderness. To 
exhibit the plain church buildings and the absence of stately 
ceremonials, the lack of aesthetic adornment, in colonial 
Virginia as evidence of Wyclifite influence is to be guilty of an 
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error from which the author would have been saved had he 

ssed a more adequate knowledge of English Christianity 
under Elizabeth and James I, or had he given more considera- 
tion to the compelling power of environment. Dr. Hall ap- 
pears to have adopted his theory, not because of any positive 
old-world evidence in its behalf, but simply because it seemed 
to account for certain striking and constant phenomena in 
American Protestantism. For these phenomena there is, 
however, an explanation much more simple and natural which 
does not have to be sought in the mother-land. 

If one is able to disregard this exceedingly precarious theory, 
one will find within these pages an abundance of trustworthy 
information and thought-provoking reflection on the history 
of American Christianity from John Smith and William 
Bradford to Joseph Smith and Mrs. Eddy. Nor are the 
contributions of the Roman Catholics and the several con- 
tinental Protestant groups to our religious culture passed 
over. 

P. V. NoRwoop. 


' The Story of Religions in America. By William Warren Sweet. New York: 

Harpers, 1930, pp. vii + 571. Illustrated. $4.00. 

At last we have a satisfactory narrative history of American 
Christianity. If Professor Sweet’s volume lacks something of 
the interpretative insight of H. K. Rowe’s Religion in the 
United States, it is happily free from the evident prejudice 
which mars L. W. Bacon’s volume in the American Church 
History series, and from the precarious theorizing of T. C. 
Hall’s recent Religious Background of American Culture. The 
author brings to his task a thorough acquaintance with the 
political and social history of our country, particularly of the 
new America beyond the Alleghanies. It is therefore easy 
for him to resist the temptation to treat our religious and 
ecclesiastical life as if it were lived in vacuo. Having taught 

for a number of years in the middle west, he is free from that 
provincialism which would confine everything of consequence 
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to the Atlantic seaboard. He has a rare knack for narration. 

So complicated is the picture of Christianity in America that 

it is no simple task to deal with it in due proportion and per- 
spective; but Dr. Sweet wields his brush with ease and skill, 
The result is an admirable clarity. The wood is by no means , 
hidden by the trees. 

As major factors in the general course of American religious : 
development, Dr. Sweet enumerates: the religious radicalism 
of most of the early settlers, which determined the dominant _ 

_ type; the free and unconventional spirit of the frontier; the 
issue over slavery; the absence of any socially compelling 
established church, which made necessary a new technique— 
revivalism; the re-creation of church organizations after the 
war for independence in close parallel to the formulation of — 
our federal Constitution. 

There are numerous typographical errors, for which the 
author can hardly be held responsible, and these will doubtless. 
be corrected in future printings. But we are astonished to 
learn (page 14) that the English Prayer Book replaced the 
designation priest by minister. On page 380 it seems to be . 
implied that the ‘‘Eastern Diocese,’’ over which Bp. A. V. 
Griswold presided, included al] New England. 

There is a rather comprehensive bibliography, arranged 7 


under the chapter headings in the book. 
P. V. Norwoop. 


The Mysterious Universe. By James Jeans. New York: Macmillan, Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1930, pp. 160. $2.25. 


“The nominative of the verb to undulate,” replied Lord 
Salisbury to the question, ‘‘Whatistheether?”’ Thedefin- 
ition, if not precisely in terms of physics, suggests at least the 
elusiveness of that entity which, after its long prominence in 
accounts of the universe, is now reduced almost to a vanishing - 
point. Instead recent science offers us “‘a continuum made 
up of one dimension of time and three of space.’’ Not con- 
tent, however, with this general allotment each electron sets 


i 


up its own private system of space dimensions, as independ- 
ent as the workman driving his own motor to the factory. 
That is, at least, if the “‘wave-mechanics” theory of light 
eventually prevails over the theories of Dirac and Heisenberg. 

In “‘The Mysterious Universe,” Sir James Jeans has made 
another contribution to the lengthening shelf of volumes which 
attempt to put the ordinary reader in touch with the trend of 
recent science. That this trend is decidedly away from the 
former mechanistic interpretation of phenomena is one of the 
points he is at most pains to bring out, thus ranging himself 
with Eddington, Millikan and—in another department J. S. 
Haldane, who have pronounced so clearly against the mechan- 
istic scheme as inadequate to interpret the facts. The facts, 
it may be added, are not to be read running. If our author 
does not explain photons, entropy, the quantum and curva- 
ture of space as lucidly as Franklin, for instance explained the 
results of his kite flying the charge is not to be laid to him, but 
rather to the intractable universe which has become a much 
tougher morsel to assimilate than Franklin could guess. 

The unpractised mind, indeed, can no more take in, at a 
gulp, the concepts of modern physics than an infant can swal- 
low the bison, which—hoofs, horns and hide included—makes 
such a delectable meal for the boa-constrictor. We have, in 
fact, the author’s word for it (page 136) that ‘“‘ No one but a 
mathematician need ever hope fully to understand those 
branches of science which try to unravel the fundamental 
theory of the universe.” 

What most readers seek in such a book, of course, is not so 
much an account of physics as of how recent discoveries in 
physics affect man’s place in the universe. The author’s 
repudiation of the mechanical interpretation has already been 
referred to. He loses no opportunity for reminding us that 


it is everywhere giving way to the mathematical interpreta- 


tion. ‘‘No machine,” he says on page 21, ‘‘could be con- 


_ structed to reproduce the fall of an apple or light of a candle.” 


Again on page 138, ‘‘ Nature seems very conversant with the 
17 
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rules of pure mathematics,—those departments of mathe. 
matics which are creations of pure thought, of reason operat- 
ing solely within her own sphere.” Finally, on page 140, we 
have ‘‘A conclusion, which may be summed up, though quite 
inadequately,—in the statement that nature seems to have 
been designed by a pure mathematician.” 

How then does consciousness enter the scheme? As a 
byproduct of the mathematical process? But the formulae of 
pure mathematics admit nosuch. Nor is reason to be derived 
from a differential equation. Yet, embarrass the physicist as 
it may, consciousness must be admitted. Without it his 
equations could not even be stated. 

With Eddington, Sir James holds that this earth is probably 
one of the few theatres of conscious life in starry ae 
likely the only one. If so, our planet has been restored to the 
importance though not, of course, to the central position as- 
signed it before Galileo and Copernicus demolished the Ptole- 
maic system. He agrees with Eddington, also, against Milli-. 
kan’s scheme of cosmic radiation generated by the building of 
heavy out of light atoms and the theory it entails of ever re- 
newed cycles of life, admitting, however, that it is a quite 
logical and self-consistent scheme. It appears further that 
this so solid seeming earth of ours has followed the example of 
Heaven and resolved itself into a state of mind! There need, 
however, be no cause for alarm, lest it thereby lose substantial- 
ity, for substantiality being primarily the measure of the 
effect of objects on the sense of touch, and itself a concept 4 
the mind—but universal, not a hallucination—what excites 
touch remains substantial on any theory of its constitution. y 

It is shown also that the behaviour of atoms is inconsistent 
with strict causation. Determinism, therefore, which under 
the mechanical interpretation was always threatening to 
sweep away morals, though perhaps not quite ruled out, at all 
events is given less scope in the present scheme, but our author 
does not emphasize the bearing of this indeterminacy on the 
question of free-will as fully as Eddington. While suggesting 


| 


that consciousness may be outside “the Continuum,” he 
has nothing to say about the significance of consciousness nor 
about the tactit assumptions of the validity of reason which 
underlie all scientific endeavor. The reader, indeed, who has 
travelled over the same regions under Eddington’s guidance 
and seen them illuminated by his humor, imagination and 
faith, is likely to find the atmosphere of The Mysterious 
Universe somewhat bleaker than that of ‘“‘The Physical 
World.”’ It is, however, an eminently readable book, clear 
orderly and abounding in well-put phrases; and, as a hand- 
book, perhaps more useful than the longer treatise. 
M. E. CLARKSON. 


English Monasteries in the Middle Ages. By R. Liddesdale Palmer. New York: 

Richard R. Smith, 1930, pp. xvii + 233, with 76 ill. and plans. $8.00. 

Mr. Liddesdale Palmer’s book carries the sub-title “‘An 
Outline of Monastery Architecture and Custom from the Con- 
quest to the Suppression,’’ and presents in simple outline the 
origins, characteristics, and customs of the Monastic Orders. 
The development of the architecture is really incidental to the 
history of the spiritual movement of the Orders. The frontis- 
piece significantly depicts four types of monastic habit rather — 
than anything architectural, and the first chapter is devoted to 
the rise of the Orders and their expansion into England. 

Chapter ii treats of the monastery as an organism, its 
endowments, organization, and responsibilities, its head and 
under officers down to the servants, and the daily life. A 
program for the monastic day is given on page forty-six which 
will convey to the ordinary reader a very clear notion of the 
way the monks spent their time. 

Chapter iii begins the study of the architecture from the 
general arrangement of the buildings to the detailed study of 
the churches themselves. Chapter iv deals with the Cister- 
cian Church; chapter v with the later monastic church— that 
is, in its final glorious development in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and even fifteenth centuries. Chapter vi deals with 
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the Cloister, where there are many fine illustrations, and 
where the importance of this general meeting place and dwell- 
ing of the monks is fully brought out. Chapter vii deals 
with the extra-claustral buildings, though it opens with a 
fine illustration of the Frater Pulpit at Beaulieu Abbey. 
Chapter viii is unique in books of this kind for it deals with 


_ the master-builder, the designer himself; and chapter ix gives 


an account of the building of a monastery, where the masons’ 
marks are illustrated and described. 

All in all, this is one of the most charming introductory 
works in print upon this subject and must not be overlooked 
by any one interested in monastic architecture, or in the great 
spiritual and social experiment for which monasticism stood. 
It must always come as a violent shock to a churchman to 
visit the ruined abbeys of Scotland and England. What 
waste of human energy! What crass, unfeeling destruction 
of things of beauty, which might have been a joy forever to 
the human spirit regardless of their religious use! What 
bitter comment upon the futility and fatuity of theological 
controversy, rending the Body of Christ and destroying the 
spirit of devotion which reared those glorious fanes! 

The explanation of all this havoc must be a long and in- 
volved one, taking into account the rise and decline of monas- 
ticism as one of the first great waves of social development in 
northern Europe, the later wave of the economic and social 


_ development of the middle classes overtaking and overriding 


the former as it declined; the avarice of kings and nobles; and 
the madness of religious partisans. All these factors and still 
others must be included, not to overlook time’s ravages, and 
the Scotch and English weather which have had something to 
do with it. It is a pleasure, however, to turn from such ex- 
periences to a book like the one before us, which depicts 


monasticism in the days of its fresh, creative power. It isa 


book for the traveler and the student to cherish as well as the 
professional architect. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
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The Oxford Psalter. Ed. by Henry G. Ley, E. Stanley Roper, and C. Hylton 

Stewart. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929, pp. 269. 

This well arranged and handsomely printed volume, con- 
taining the Choral Responses, Canticles, and Psalms of the 
English Book of Common Prayer, follows the general trend of 
reform in present day Psalmody in striving to restore as far as 
practicable the free rhythms of prose recitation for the mon- 
otonous and barbarous imposition of a fixed musical rhythm 
on every verse of the chant. Its insistence on approximate 
uniformity of pace, on the avoidance of meaningless and need- 
less breaths at commas, and on discretion in the treatment of 
the final -ed as a separate syllable, are all admirable. A 
novel rule is adopted whereby certain short verses are treated 
as a single phrase, with no central pause. One feels that this 
is somewhat unfortunate in its musical effect; and it would 
have been needless had the editors in their pointing gone 
back to the ancient principle that the last syllable of each 


half verse should fall on the final note of each cadence; which 
is normally, and in a majority of cases, unaccented. They 
have, however, fallen into the major heresy of nineteenth cen- 


tury Anglican chanting: that the last bar of each cadence 
invariably demands an accented syllable. The next step in 
reform should surely be the omission of bars in the music; 
they are intrusive and unnecessary; and their use generally 
tends toward the false mechanical rhythms which we are all 
trying to avoid. 

Triple rhythms in the Oxford Psalter are indicated by 
triplet marks, and light syllables by subimposed dots. Would 
it not, perhaps, ‘be better to elucidate these matters only in 
the rules, and to keep the text free from all but the most 
necessary marks? Good reading, which alone gives good 
chanting, can hardly be secured by following marks. But 
we hail with delight this and every Psalter which seeks by 
whatever means to restore the Psalms to their own superb 
rhythms. 


C. W. Douctas. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Biblical 


A Jewish View of Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. New York: Bloch, 1931, pp. 181, 
$1.00. 


A reprint of a very temperate and attractive statement of a modern liberal 


point of view. It softens the Pharisaic antagonism to our Lord, it denies that he 


Jewish view of our Lord. It reminds one more than once of Renan’s style and 


was tried by the Sanhedrin (but rather, by the Romans), it recognizes that he 7 


looked upon himself as Messiah—this was the solution he arrived at in questioning 
himself (pp. 93, 128, 131). The conclusion is worth quoting in full: 

“Who can compute all that Jesus has meant to humanity? The love he has 
inspired, the solace he has given, the good he has engendered, the hope and joy he 
has kindled—all that is unequalled in human history. Among the great and the 
good that the human race has produced, none has ever approached Jesus in uni- 
versality of appealand sway. He has become the most fascinating figure in history. 


In him is combined what is best and most mysterious and most enchanting in 


Israel—the eternal people whose child he was. The Jew cannot help glorying in 
what Jesus thus has meant to the world; nor can he help hoping that Jesus may 
yet serve as a bond of union between Jew and Christian, once his teaching is better 
known and the bane of misunderstanding is at last removed from his words and 
his ideal.” 


Gerichtsgedanke und Rechtfertigungslehre bei Paulus. By Herbert Braun. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1930, pp. xi + 100. M. 6.50. 


Heft 19 in H. Windisch’s ‘Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament.’’ The 
author’s aim is to study St. Paul's teaching in the light of contemporary Hellenistic 


and Jewish beliefs. Naturally the latter form the more appropriate setting for the 


Pauline doctrine. The joyousness and certainty of Christian faith are recognized‘ 
in strong contrast to the pessimism of the Jewish literature of the period. 


Church History 


The Mediaeval Scene. By G. G. Coulton. Macmillan, 1930, pp. ix + 163. 


No one knows the Middle Ages better than Professor Coulton. The present 
volume has all the learning of his greater works, but is designed for ‘popular’ use 
as an introduction to the study of mediaeval society. It covers the whole ‘scene,’ 
from agriculture to religion, and is very well illustrated. 


Life in the Middle Ages. By G.G. Coulton. Four volumes in one. Macmillan, 
1930, pp. xxiv + 246 + 154 + 168 + 446. $5.50. 
Every student of mediaeval society and religion will rejoice that Coulton’s 
great source book is once more available in a one-volume edition. The same 
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illustrations and same paging as in the four-volume edition are here. It is a 
wonderful collection of material, with which every student of church history should 
make an early acquaintance. 


Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. By Karl Heussi. Seventh edition. Tiib- 

ingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1930, pp. xii + 510. M. 15. 

The favor which this excellent textbook has enjoyed is evident from the seven 
editions through which it has passed since its first appearance in 1907. Widely 
used in Germany, it is a work that the English or American teacher of Church 
History finds indispensable and keeps within easy reach of his hand. The seventh 
edition brings the narrative down to 1930, and so affords one of the few available 
surveys of post-war movements and events. P. V.N. 


Liber Sacramentorum: notes historiques et liturgiques sur le Missel romain. By 


Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. Vol. VI, L’Eglise triumphante. Brussels: Vromant, 

1930, pp. 292. 

The sixth volume of the learned Benedictine’s invaluable work is devoted to the 
Proper of Saints, from the vigil of St. Andrew to the feast of St. Matthias. Pre- 
fixed is an important dissertation on the mnatalitia of the martyrs in the Roman 
liturgical tradition, and an essay on the value of the liturgical cycle for the educa- 
tion of popular devotion. Useful is a table showing the development of the Roman 
kalendar. Parallel columns indicate the festivals observed in the period of the 
Sacramentaries, those added during the high Middle Ages, and those inserted since 
the thirteenth century. P. Vv. N. 


Church Services and Service-Books Before the Reformation. By Henry B. Swete. 
New edition, revised by Arthur J. MacLean. Macmillan, 1930, pp. ix + 182, 
$2.00. 

The late Dr. Swete’s useful book was published in 1896. The new edition 
brings it up to date with a discussion of the liturgical documents discovered since 
that date. 


Aus der Akademischen Arbeit. By Karl Miiller. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930, pp. 

iv + 356. M. 12.50. 

A collection of sixteen essays and addresses, by a veteran Church Historian, on 
such varied subjects asthe author’s own autobiography; the kingdom of God and 
the demons in the ancient church; the requirement of continence for all baptised 
in the ancient church; Constantine the Great and the Christian Church; the 
constitution of the Church in Christian antiquity; the fundamental ideas of the 
Reformation and of the present; Luther’s conception of the nature and significance 
of the Church for the individual believer; the beginnings of Consistorial organiza- 
tion in Lutheran Germany; Calvin and the beginnings of the French Huguenot 
Church; St. Bartholomew's Eve, 1572; the lives of exiled Huguenots; the history of 
the Catholic Faculty at Tiibingen; the religious revival at Wiirttemberg at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century; the dangers and blessings of theology for religion; 
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pleasure. 


Conversion. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp, 

ix + 276. $3.50. 

An excellent, a thorough and an interesting study of the gradual process by 
which Augustine passed through the Manichaean and Neoplatonic stages of pag- 
anism into Christianity and through the partly apprehended aspects of Christian 
truth to his mature apprehension of the Christian Faith. Basing his thesis on 
the well-known fact that Augustine wrote his Confessions many years after the 


of a very gradual development with chapter and verse from the earlier writings 
and conversations (dialogues) in their chronological order. Beyond this his study 
is a kind of summary of the results of scholarship on this particular phase of 
Augustine’s religious experience. A bibliography of some forty volumes, an ad- 
mirable list for the student who wants to examine for himself Augustine's spiritual 
progress, is given. H. B. W. 


Augustin und das Paulinische Freiheits-problem. By Hans Jonas. Gédttingen: 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1930, pp. 80. M. 6.50. 

‘A philosophical contribution to the genesis of the idea of freedom in western 
Christendom.’ The essay canvasses the various Augustinian treatments of the 
problem, and examines the relation with Pelagius and the exegesis of St. Paul at 
some length. 


The Idea of God in the Philosophy of St. Augustine. By William P. Tolley. New 

York: Smith, 1930, pp. x +214. $2.00. 

Mr. Tolley has written an excellent and interesting introductory study of St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of God. The work is fully documented and pays great 
attention to the earlier dialogues of the great Latin Father, especially those com- 
posed at Cassiciacum, viz. Contra Academicos, De Beata Vita, De Ordine, the 
Soliloquies, and De Immortalitate Animae. 

One particular advantage of this method of treatment is that it shows that “the 
complete framework of Augustine’s philosophy may be seen even in these first 
works, and that the later writings disclose only minor and relatively insignificant 
modifications of thought.’’ In other words, the presuppositions of the theory of 
two conversions are thus shown to be very questionable. 

Augustine was a Platonist and his doctrine of God is quite thoroughly Platonic. 
Mr. Tolley recognizes this and presents it very lucidly. The volume concludes 
with a useful bibliography. 


Episcopacy Ancient and Modern. Ed. by Claude Jenkins and K. D. Mackenzie. 
London: S. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. xxx + 412. $5.00. 


This is a collection of essays which will be very welcome at the present time. 
The volume opens with a discussion of the origins of episcopacy by Dr. W. K. 


It is a very great advantage to have this fine collection of papers from the pen of — 
the veteran church historian and many a student will welcome the volume with — 


St. Augustine's Conversion. An Outline of His Development to the Time of His — 


events and the moods they describe, Dr. Simpson has supported his contention © 
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Lowther Clarke. This is followed by one of the position of clergy and laity in the 
Early Church in relation to the episcopate by Bishop Maclean, and this in turn 
by an essay on the Mediaeval Bishop by Canon Jenkins. After these introductory 
essays there follows a series of articles on the episcopate in the Anglican Commun- 
jon, the one on the United States being written by Bishop Parsons of California. 
They trace in brief outline the history of the development of the episcopate in 
various provinces of the Anglican Communion, and discuss its present working. 
The remainder of the volume is taken up with a discussion of the episcopate in the 
Roman, Eastern Orthodox, Swedish, and Old Catholic Churches; on the Contin- 
uity of the Ministry in Scottish Presbyterianism and in Methodism by Dean Bate; 
with concluding chapters on Episcopacy and Reunion, by Dr. Darwell Stone (in 
which it is insisted that Anglican bishops ‘“‘have committed themselves to the 
retention of episcopacy in any reunion’’), and one on the Free Churches and 
Episcopacy by Sir Henry Lunn. 

The book is thus a broad historical and practical survey of episcopacy from the 
Anglican point of view, and contains a mass of material relevant to the present 
day discussion of this important question. As the preface states, ‘There is 
something to be said for the view of the Anglican Communion not so much as a 
bridge-church as a microcosm. Under the system, a description of which occupies 
the bulk of the present volume, is being worked out on a small scale an experiment 
which the Great Church of the future may one day have to repeat on a world-wide 
scale.”’ 


Dr. Streeter and the Primitive Church. By CharlesGore. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1930, pp. 24. 25¢. 

This little book is a reprint of a paper read at Sion College, and subsequently 
published in the Church Times. One is not surprised to find that Bishop Gore 
stands his ground valiantly against the sweeping generalizations of Canon Streeter; 
nor is one surprised to find that he makes more than one concession to Canon 
Streeter’s arguments (for example, ‘‘ The evidence of the New Testament taken by 
itself will not suffice to uphold, though it supports, the theory of Apostolic Succes- 
sion’’). The Bishop maintains that in the New Testament you find “only one 
development, and that into mon-episcopacy”’ (page 23). 

One scarcely expects a man of even the intellectual calibre of Bishop Gore to 
bridge successfully three whole generations of human thought and scholarly re- 
search. He has already bridged two—from the stuffy Victorianism of the days in 
which Lux Mundi arose to the pre-war period—and he has done so nobly and effec- 
tively, and to the great benefit of countless Anglicans and others. We are grateful 
for his clear restatement of his position, though it be not the final one. The words 
with which the pamphlet closes are suggestive: ‘‘The really decisive point is 
whether we believe that our Lord gave the Church authority to decide such a 
question of order.”” This presupposes that there was need for a decision, that is, 
that a certain amount of variety existed in the early church—which is precisely 
Streeter’s position. 

On the other hand, Bishop Gore’s whole outlook is still more or less ‘authorita- 
rian.’ Our Lord giving the Church authority to decide this or that or the other 
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question is too much like the mediaeval pictures of God looking down from heaven 
and watching the progress of human affairs. Anglican theology of today needs a 
deeper and steadier foundation than this. Catholic Order was not due to the 
exercise of authoritative, discretionary powers on the part of the Church, much less 
to the delegation of a specific authority from one to another, from Christ to Apostle, 
from Apostle to Bishop; rather, it was the result of forces surging up powerfully 
from within the Christian Society itself—which we believe was definitely controlled 
and guided by the Spirit of God (despite defections and aberrations effected by the 


human element). Our generation is waiting for the theologian who can throw 
light upon this problem from the new science of the “Sociology of Religion.” 


Doctrine 
The Grace of God. By N. P. Williams. Longmans, 1930, pp. vi + 117. $1.35. 


This is a book of only a little over one hundred pages, but in it the Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Oxford has used to the utmost both the theological 
scholarship and the theological originality which one would expect from him. He 
reviews the concept of grace as held by St. Paul, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas 

_ Aquinas, and its development during and after the Reformation, pointing out 
that most of the problems of the theologians who came after St. Augustine centered 
around their attempt to solve the difficulties raised by the Augustinian conflict 
between predestination and free will. 

In the last chapter of the book he suggests that many of these problems would 

- be solved and our comprehension of grace enormously enriched “if we take a step 
on the verge of which Christian theology has perpetually hovered, but which has 
actually been taken only by a few divines—namely, the frank equation of ‘grace’ 
with the Person of the Holy Spirit” (p. 110). cC.L.s. 


Corpus Confessionum. Die Bekenntnisse der Christenheit: Sammlung grundlegen- 
der Urkunden aus allen Kirchen der Gegenwart. Ed. by Cajus Fabricius. Berlin 
and Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1928-1931, Lfgn. 2-15. M. 7, each. 


Dr. Fabricius’ great collection of Creeds and Confessions goes steadily forward, 
at the rate of about four installments a year. The texts are given in the original 
and, where this is not German, a German translation is printed beside it. The 
great value of the collection is that it covers everything that comes under the 
very comprehensive title, including hymns, catechisms, orders of worship and 
manuals of organization, as well as ‘Confessions.’ Thus far only two of the 
twenty-four volumes projected are printed—English societies for evangelization, 
and German Pietism. The more valuable are these in that they are not ordinarily 
accessible, save in large libraries. 

Associated with the editor is a board composed of representative foreign theolo- 
gians: Dr. A. E. Garvie, Archbp. Germanos, Bp. Headlam, Dr. Adolf Keller, Dr. 
C. S. MacFarland, and Abp. Séderblom. It is to be a reliable as well as definitive 
edition of the Confessions of all present-day Christian bodies. 


_ Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. Hrsg. vom Deutschen 
Evangelischen Kirchenauschuss im Gedenkjahr der Augsburgischen Konfession, 
1930. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1930, pp. xivii + 498, 499- 
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These two handsome volumes contain the new edition of the confessional books 
a the German Evangelical Church, prepared and issued last year in honor of the 
Augsburg fourth centennial. The documents are given in Latin and German, in 
parallel columns; they are furnished with useful critical introductions, apparatus 
of variant readings, and other references. 

For Anglicans, and most non-Lutheran Protestants, the value of these docu- 
ments is chiefly historical. And it is certainly convenient to have them at hand 
in such a scholarly and trustworthy edition. There are real ties relating the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Continental Protestant formulae, and it does no good 
to ignore them. Rather, they should receive a thorough and relentless scrutiny 
and historical evaluation. ‘Toward such an end these two volumes will be ex- 
tremely useful. 


Gott und Mensch. By Emil Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930, pp. iii + 100. 

M. 3.60. 

Four addresses delivered on various occasions in the recent past by the well 
known exponent of the “theology of crisis” in which that theology is brought to 
bear upon some one or other of the major problems of theology or religion. An 
address on Die Gottesidee der Philosophen und der Schépfergott des Glaubens deals 
with the theological problem proper posed in the form of the familiar Barthian — 
antithesis: idea vs. revelation. Dealt with in the other addresses are the ethical 
problem (or the problem of the good will), the institutional problem (or the 
problem of the Church), and the psychological, or better, the anthropological 
problem—the problem of man, what he is, what ails him, and why. Brunner is’ 
undoubtedly one of the most vigorous thinkers of our day. These papers merit 
reading for their tonic effect if for nothing more. In the last paper are some very 
acute and timely observations on the meaning of sex as viewed from the Biblical | 
(and Christian) standpoint. Cc. B. H. 


Romanism and Truth. By G.G.Coulton. London: The Faith Press; Milwaukee: — 
Morehouse, 1930, pp. xxii + 170. $1.40. 
Most readers are familiar with Dr. Coulton’s many controversies with Roman _ 

Catholic historians and apologists. This volume adds another to the long list. 

Dr. Coulton in this and a volume which is to succeed it defends the thesis that 

‘the Roman Catholic Faith requires its adherents to affirm statements which are 

universally repudiated by what may be called the common conscience of the civil-_ 

ised world.’ This volume has as its sub-title ‘The Fatal Heritage,’ which heritage 
consists (apparently, for the book is filled with digressions, and is not at all clear 
in arrangement) of the Fundamentalism of Thomas Aquinas, the crude eschatology 
of mediaeval and later Roman Catholic writers, and the doctrine of ‘no salvation 
outside the Church.’ While the Anglican communion clings so obstinately to the — 

Thirty-nine Articles it might be advisable for Anglican writers to avoid this line 

of argument. The ‘Tu Quoque’ is such an obvious retort. 

One can sympathize with Dr. Coulton in his long struggle with antagonists who 
have evidently been none too scrupulous, but the whole tone of the book is re- 
grettable, and it gives a distorted, and therefore false, picture of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, though doubtless the individual facts are entirely accurate. w. F. W. 
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Confessio Augustana. Spl. number of Die Hochkirche. Ed. by Friedr. Heiler. 

Munich: Reinhardt, 1930, pp. 169-246. 
This is a special number of Die Hochkirche edited by Professor Friedrich Heiler 
issued in honor of the Augustana celebration. Professor Heiler writes an article 


on ‘‘Catholicity of the Confessio Augustana.”” Dr. Dietrich has an article on 
“‘Melanchthon’s Will to Unity and Peace.”” Paul Schorlemmer has an article 
on the liturgical question in the Augsburg Confession. The magazine is the organ 
of the “High Church Union” of the Evangelical Church. 


The Basis of Belief. By William G. Ballantine. New York: Crowell, 1930, pp. 

230. $2.00. 

The debacle of formal logic opens the door to numerous experiments seeking 
to give new assurance to our thinking. The author of this book believes that by 
merely generalizing our actual experiences we may find all the truth we need. A 
truth is established by repeated observation. ‘‘It is a sheer waste of time to 
frame any hypotheses before all the facts that can be ascertained are in hand, and 
by that time the truth will usually be apparent.’’ The evidence for God is exactly 
the same as our evidence for the existence of other persons, our immediate experi- 
ence of them. The conclusion reached in the last sentence of the book is: “Only 
an unscientific mind can fail to see in this great universe the self-expression of an 
infinite Personality, purposive, beauty-loving, righteous.”” D. A. McG. 


Documents on Christian Unity. Second series. Ed. by G. K. A. Bell. Oxford 

University Press, 1930, pp. xxi-+ 225. $2.50. 

Bishop Bell’s second volume of Documents contains those of importance issued 
from 1927 on to 1929 under the auspices of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. Then follow the Documents of the celebrated Malines Conversations of 
1921-25; the Old Catholic Communications on Anglican Orders; further proceed- 
ings of the Joint Conference between the Church of England and the Free Churches 
held at Lambeth 1921-25, together with the resolutions on the Lambeth Appeal 
adopted by the Free Church Assemblies in 1926-27. Another series of documents 
relates to conferences with the Moravians. Concluding sections of the book are 
devoted to Documents on South India and the message of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence in 1925. The book is simply indispensable to one who wishes to keep up | 
with progress toward church unity at the present time, and forms a distinct sup- 
plement to the report of the recent Lambeth Conference. 


Philosophy 


Contemporary American Philosophy. Ed. by George P. Adams and William P. 
Montague. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. 450 + 447. $12.00. 
Not long ago the Macmillan Company published two fascinating volumes en- 

titled Contemporary British Philosophy. These represented the personal state- 

ments of a large number of British philosophers. The idea has now been trans- 
ferred to the American scene, and a collection of personal statements has been 
gathered from thirty-four contemporary American philosophers. 

Professor George H. Palmer, to whom the volumes are dedicated, and whose 
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portrait graces the frontispiece of Volume I, supplies the first “‘ personal state- 
ment,” which will be read by a great many readers, even though they get no 
further into the volume; though Volume I contains articles by G. P. Adams, H. B. 
Alexander, M. W. Calkins, D. Drake, W. E. Hocking, and J. A. Leighton, among 
others. 

Volume II opens with a statement by John Dewey, and includes others by 
John B. Perry, J. B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, G. Santayana, J. H. Tufts, W. M. Urban, 
R. M. Wenley, and F. J. E. Woodbridge, to mention only names likely to be most 
familiar to our readers. 

The great value of this series is its representative quality. Here the general 
reader will find summed up the various positions and points of view in contem- 
porary American philosophy. He may perhaps be astonished at the variety 
represented, no greater, however, than that contained in the British volumes. If 
one may hazard a further comparison, it would appear that the American volumes 
are a little less objective than the British. We recall, for example, that one of the 
British authors summed up his own personal career in two words: “ Privately 
educated.”” Our Americans, on the other hand, as a rule give a fairly explicit 
account of their own intellectual Odysseys. Even when they do not refer much 
to themselves, it is evident that the process by which their opinions were estab- 
lished is in their minds. 

It is, of course, impossible to sum up these two volumes in any brief manner. 
Without going into a detailed examination of each separate article, suffice it to say 
that no one who pretends to keep up with contemporary thought in the United 
States can afford to overlook these two interesting volumes. 


Hauptsdtze der Metaphysik. By Branislav Petronievics. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 


1930, pp. 82. M. 5. 

A summary statement of the propositions of the author's philosophic system, as 
contained in his larger work,—a system akin to the monad idealism of Leibnitz. 

c.L. D. 
Kant’s Conception of God. By F.E. England. New York: The Dial Press, 1930, 
pp. 256. 

This essay is an attempt to follow critically the development of Kant’s meta- 
physical thought with special reference to the concept of God. Since there is 
very little metaphysics that does not involve the Absolute, the result is an ap- 
praisal of the whole Kantian system. The background of scholastic, Cartesian, 
and skeptical systems is sketched, and many elements in Kant’s thinking are shown 
to be carried over from these systems, rather than to be logically necessitated by 
his own. The book displays its author as master of his subject. It is lucidly 
written, but intricate, as any excursion into dialectics is bound to be. To it is 
joined a translation of Kant’s Nova Dilucidatio of 1755. C.L. D. 


Classics 
The Oxford Book of Greek Verse. Int. by C. M. Bowra. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1930, pp. xlvii + 608. $3.75. 
The Oxford Books of Verse have been incomplete hitherto without this volume 
of selections from Greek poetry. N that it is here it deserves the warmest kind 
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of welcome. It is a collection of jewels of purest ray serene gathered up and set 
in a volume of perfect typography and superb editing. The volume begins 
naturally with a long series of selections from Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric 
hymns. Then follow the early lyrists, with Aeschylus, Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, all of whom are represented by extended 
passages. The remainder of the book quite appropriately contains briefer selec- 
itons from a great variety of authors, many of them taken from the Anthology, 

All the great passages are here, from Homer's “ Beginning of the Wrath” and 
Sophocles’ “‘ Jocasta’s Death,”’ to Cleanthes’ “‘Hymn to Zeus,”’ and down to Come- 
tas’ little pastoral on the country gods (circa 950 A.D.). Here is nearly two 
thousand years of Greek poetry represented in its quintessential values. It is a 
book every lover of Greek poetry will make his vademecum. 

The selections were chosen by Messrs. Gilbert Murray, Cyril Bailey, E. A, 
Barber, T. F. Higham, and the editor, Professor Bowra. The introduction is 
very largely from the point of view of Professor Murray. The characteristics of 
Homeric diction and structure are summed up, for example, in these words: “ All 
these are too integral to the style to be the creation of any single mind.” One 
might venture to think the argument led in the opposite direction. The introduc- 
tion gives an excellent rapid survey of the development of Greek literature, in 
which one scarcely fails to recognize that here in Greek poetic literature as a whole is 
to be found the greatest of Homeric epics—all Greek poetry is under an unrepayable 
debt to the blind old bard of Chios. 


The Aeneid. Ed. with Int.and Comm. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford University 

Press, 1930, pp. xc + 532. $7.00. 

The merits of Mr. Mackail’s edition of the Aeneid, appropriately published in 
the bi-millenary year of Virgil’s birth, are a good text, a superbly beautiful type 
page, few notes and these only the most needful and most illuminating, excellent 
introductions to the separate books, and a first-class historical, biographical, and 
literary Introduction to the whole work. The work is meant for the lover of — 
poetry, and especially of Virgil—not for the grammarian and philologist primarily. q 
The author recognizes that most commentaries are overloaded, and are meant 
quite as much to prove the author’s familiarity with ‘the literature of the subject’ 
as to enlighten the reader. Perhaps this explains the loss of interest in the classic 
poets on the part of many students. Such a commentary as Mackail’s, brief, to’ 
the point, sympathetic, designed to bring out the beauties of Virgil (in the few 
places wheré they are obscure), will perhaps have a better effect on those who 
study it. Let us hope so! At any rate, it is one of the finest tributes to the im- 
mortal Mantuan that the year 1930 brought forth. 


Plato: The Republic. Vol. 1. Books i-v. With an English translation by Paul 

Shorey. Putnam, 1930, pp. liii + 535. $2.50. 

Professor Shorey’s translation of the Republic is as brilliant as everyone expected — 
it would be, and the Introduction fully as fascinating. The difficulty will be 
to persuade ourselves that it is always accurate, for brillance and accuracy are 
not always conjoined—though where we have tested it, we have found it reliable 
enough. But of this the author characteristically says (p. liii): “‘There are 
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several excellent translations of the Republic in print. I have not hoped or tried 
to produce a better piece of English composition than some of these. My chief 
endeavor has been, while usually following the text closely, to use a justifiable 
apparent freedom in order to bring out the precise meaning of passages which 
long experience as a teacher and reviewer has taught me are liable to misapprehen- 
I have tried to make such passages as intelligible as possible to an attentive 
Other readers will continue to make as wild work 
In this aim we believe he has succeeded 


sion. 
and educated English reader. 
of the Republic as they will of the Bible.” 
extremely well. 

Not only problems of text and translation concern Dr. Shorey, but also the 
literary and philosophical ones which have clustered about the Republic for a long 
time—upwards of two and a half millennia, now. He recognizes that the book is 
no treatise on political science or text-book of civics. “It is the City of God in 
which Plato's soul sought refuge from the abasement of Athenian politics which he 
felt himself impotent to reform.’’ Nevertheless, Plato himself probably took the 
work more seriously, and Shorey rightly sees in it two main practical suggestions 
(p. xliii)—as true, we would add, in Chicago, New York, or London today as in 
Athens long ago. ‘‘The first is the way of St. Francis: the acceptance of the simple 
life, which by a startling coincidence Glaucon, in reply to Socrates, and the Pope, 
in remonstrance with St. Francis, designate as a city of pigs. [Matthew Paris, 
ap. Sabatier, Life, p. 97: ‘vade frater et quaere porcus. . . .’] But if we insist on 
a sophisticated civilization, a fevered city as Plato styles it, we shall find no remedy 
for the ills to which human nature is heir so long as our guiding principle is the 
equality of unequals (558 C) and the liberty of everyone to do as he pleases. The 
only way of political and social salvation for such a state is self-sacrificing disci- 
pline, specialized efficiency, and government administered by men whom we have 
educated for the function and whom we compel to be unselfish.’’—A far cry from 
America in the twentieth century? Perhaps. But perhaps also we shall be 
driven by very desperation in the end, if there be any end to the political corrup- 
tion all about us, to adopt some such means of conserving and safeguarding the 
public good. 


Josephus and the Jews. 
xvi + 299. $3.00. 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson as a teacher of New Testament and Early Church History 

realizes the importance of his students’ gaining a real knowledge of the writings 

of Josephus, almost our only source for so large a portion of the early Christian 
background. The volume is an admirable textbook, readable and up to date, 
outlining the contents and setting forth critically the point of view of Josephus. 

Part I deals with his life and faith; Part II with the religion of the Jews; Part III 
with their War of Independence in the days of the Maccabees; Part IV with the 

Roman Yoke and including all the events leading up to the fall of Jerusalem; 

while Part V deals with events following the year 70, and contains a review of 

Josephus’ own career during this period, with a critical evaluation of his literary 

work. Appendix B gives in convenient translation the Slavonic additions to 

Josephus relating to the life of Christ. The volume is an excellent textbook and 

ought to be of wide usefulness. a 


By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: Smith, 1930, pp. 
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Josephus the Man and the Historian. By H. St. John Thackeray. Preface by 
George Foot Moore. New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1930, pp. ix + 
160. 


The late Dr. Thackeray was one of the world’s leading authorities on Josephus, 
and leaves behind him not only the translation, at least partially completed, of 
Josephus’ writings for the Loeb Classical Library, and the Josephus Lexicon which 
is to appear in Paris, but also these Stroock Lectures given in New York in 1928. 
In this volume Thackeray elaborates and establishes his views of the chronological 
order of Josephus’ works, Josephus’ use of sources, and his employment of assis- 
tants whose style can be traced in various parts of the Antiquities. 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘ Josephus and Christianity,”’ is not quite so conclusive 
as many will have hoped. Dr. Thackeray is strongly influenced by Dr. Eisler’s 
view of the Slavonic Josephus passage. Nevertheless, he gives only the last four 
pages of the present volume to the subject and is no more conclusive than in his 
notes added to the Loeb translation. 

The volume serves to make Josephus a more living and human figure than 
before, and students of New Testament and Early Church History will do well to 
familiarize themselves with it. 


Josephus, Vol. 1V. The Jewish Antiquities, Books i-iv. With an English Trans- 
lation by H. St. John Thackeray. Putnam, 1930, pp. xix + 649. $2.50. 


One of the most serious losses to scholarship of the year 1930 was the death of St. 
John Thackeray, the eminent authority on the Septuagint, Josephus, and on 
Graeco-Roman Judaism in general. Fortunately, his Jewish Institute lectures on 
Josephus were completed and delivered before he died; and the first half (at least) 
of his Loeb Library edition and translation was either in print or (the present 
volume) approaching publication. It is earnestly to be hoped that he left the 
translation of the remaining volumes of the set (v—viii) in MS. form. His edition 
of the text is as nearly definitive as any we are likely to have. His translation is 
clear, accurate, and yet idiomatic and readable. 

The present volume opens with an Introduction to the Antiquities, setting it in 
the chronological framework of Josephus’ literary career, as the crown and con- 
summation of his life-work. Yet if it was a magnum opus, certainly it was a work 
of immense and painful labor, wrought under the reign of the tyrant Domitian, and 
carried to completion only by the help of assistants. Its aim was apparently ‘to 
magnify the Jewish race in the eyes of the Graeco-Roman world by a record of its 
ancient and glorious history.’ His obligations to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
for his literary model, and the use made of his sources are briefly discussed in the 
Introduction. It is evident that Josephus has ‘served his connexion with Roman 
political propaganda [apparent in the War] and henceforth figures solely as Jewish 
historian and apologist.’ 


- 
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Pastoral Theology 


The Pastoral Epistles for Today. By Boyd Vincent. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1931, pp. xxi +176. $2.50. 
The volume bears the sub-title ‘A Handbook for Students and Clergymen,” 
and represents a very practical treatment of the pastoral epistles, such as would 
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be useful in a course on Pastoral Theology. Bishop Vincent first used these notes 
in his expository ‘talks’ to the students at Bexley Hall, where his course of lectures 
has been one of the regular features of instruction for a number of years. Students 
who have had the privilege of taking Bishop Vincent's lectures will be among those 


most pleased to see them in print. 


Pour un Humanisme Nouveau. Enquete dirigée par M. Paul Arbousse-Bastide. 

Paris: Cahiers de Foi et Vie, 1930, pp. v + 326. 

The rapid educational changes in France and the decline of interest in Greek 
and Latin have impelled the editors of Foi et Vie to institute an enquiry as to the 
wisdom of the present tendency. The word “‘humanisme”’ is used here not to 
signify what it does in America, a type of non-theistic religion, but a type of educa- 
tion which interests itself in the cultural development of man through the study of 
the classics rather than in scientific and technological progress. 

A questionnaire of fourteen questions was sent out to a large number of educa- 
tional leaders in France, and the present volume is a compilation of the replies 
received from fifty-nine of the correspondents. The Editor adds a valuable sum- 
mary and list of suggestions. D. A. MCG. 


The Dream Power of Youth. By Percy R. Hayward. New York: Harper 1930, 
pp. xv +177. $2.00. 

The psychological analysis of the sources and manifestation of what Dr. Hay- 
ward calls the ‘‘dream power of youth”’ and the discussion of the ways in which it 
may be trained and diverted are sound and valuable, and are full of suggestions 
for anyone who has to do with religious work with young people. The specific 
application to the “‘ Christian Quest ”’ in the last chapters, with the implication that 
thus and thus only can the dream power of youth find expression, comes as an 
anticlimax. It is hard to see how any movement for young people as artificial as 
this is, can hope to have universal appeal. c. L. s. 


Prayer. By W. E. Orchard. New York: Harper, 1930, pp. vii + 135. $1.25. 

After a discussion of the basis of Christian prayer and some of the difficulties 
of prayer, Dr. Orchard takes up three different kinds of prayer—intercessory, 
mental, and mystical. Twoappendices give a minimum rule of prayer and a Bible 


reference showing the prayer life of Jesus. 
The book is full of sound philosophy and helpful suggestions either for lay people 


or clergy. C.L. s.° 


Christianity and Common Sense. By G. F. Bradby. Oxford Univ. Press, 1930, 
‘pp. 72. $1.00. 
_ In this little volume the author, who is a Shakespearian specialist, turns to a 
popular exposition and defense of the Christian faith. One might complain of 
some of his assumptions— the idea of ‘perfection’ made the premise of his argu- 
ment for the nature of God, e.g.; but the book will do only good to those for whom 
it is intended. Would that more laymen, especially over here, were thinking and 
writing on this level! 
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Heraldry of the Church. By E. E. Dorling. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1930, pp. 

vii +194. 60 cents. 

An excellent little collection of heraldic symbols or shields which will be of great 
usefulness to educators and architects. Considering the simplicity and ease with 
which correct symbols may be used in beautifying the church there is no excuse for 
the freakish individualism one too often sees even today. The volume appears in 
the series ‘‘The Arts of the Church” edited by Dr. Percy Dearmer. 


The Living Church Annual. 1931. Morehouse, 1931, pp. xliv + 674 + Plates 
A-S. Paper $1.00. Clo. $1.50. ~~ 
Indispensable!—especially in a Convention year. 

Devotional 


The Fishermen's Saint. By Wilfred Grenfell. New York: Scribner’s, 1930, pp. 
ix + 56. $1.00. 

The Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrew’s University in November 1929 
goes far to explain the enthusiasm of the students for their Rector of that year. 
It is really a sermon for which the figure of St. Andrew provides a suitable point 
of departure. There are many quotable passages. 


Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. By J.G.H. Barry. New York: Gorham, 1930, 
pp. 115. $1.25. 
Any one who has ever heard Dr. Barry conduct a meditation or a retreat will 


know what to expect in this volume. The general subject is the simplest in the 
world, and probably the profoundest. 


The Monastery by the River. By G. Stanley Russell. New York: Smith, 1930, 
pp. ix +107. $1.25. 
A collection of addresses on Sunday mornings to the choir boys of Clapham 
Congregational Church in London. Built around the story of a Benedictine 
Abbey near Leeds in Yorkshire, the ‘‘talks’’ are charmingly written. 


The Atonement. By Spence Burton. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931, pp. 82. 
$1.00. 

True Values. By Wallace E. Conkling. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931, Pp. 
Vili + 54. $1.00. 

_ Two little books of Good Friday and Lenten addresses respectively. 


Personal Discipleship and the Way of Prayer. By John C. G. How. Longmans, 

1931, pp. xiii + 111. $1.00. 

The Bishop of London’s Lenten book for 1931. As is well known, the Bishop 
invites some one to write a book each year for reading by his people during Lent. 
As a result some very excellent books have been produced. The present one 
appears to be up to the standard. 
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